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THE WAY WE GO 


There isn’t much that I can 
do, but I can share my bread 
with you, and I can share my 
joy with you, and sometimes 
share a sorrow, too -- as on our 
way we go. 

There isn’t much that I can 
do, but I can sit an hour with 
you, and I can share a joke 
with you, and sometimes share 
reverses too, as on our way we 
go. 

There isn’t much that I can 
do, but I can share my flowers 
with you, and I can share my 
books with you, and sometimes 
share your burdens, too -- as 
On our way we go. 
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There isn’t much that I can 

do, but I can share my songs 

with you, and sometimes come 

and laugh with you, -- as on 

our way we go. { 
There isn’t much that I can 

do, but I can share my hopes 
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Junior Sermon 169 with you, and I can share my 

The Hermit Crab fears with you, and sometimes 

é shed a tear with you, -- as on 
Illustrations 170 Sue way) WeLee. 

pebn te Lahans dx There isn’t-much that I can 

See ve do, but I can share my friends 


with you, and I can share my 
life with you, -- as on our way 
we go. Selected 
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E HAD A BOARD MEETING THE OTHER DAY... 
fF 


OUT HOW great a need there is for physical 
expansion. 

out how the resurgent faith of the people has in- 
2d not only membership, thus taxing the existing 
ties of your church, but also brought increased 
tion to the matter of Stewardship. 

d we wondered whether your church body is giv- 
onsideration to the importance which Stewardship 
ation plays in a Lawson Associates fund-raising 
aign. 

e basic, immediate purpose of any funds appeal is 
ecuring of debt-free funds. 

wson Associates gained its position of Leadership 
se we consistently fulfill this basic, immediate 
ose with success. 

t every Lawson Associates campaign is planned 
jirected with this understanding: 

e reason for the funds appeal is the very reason 
- the existence of your church. The spiritual motive, 
t the motive of expediency, dominate Lawson Asso- 
tes campaigns. 

ewardship Education is no accident, no by- 
uct, with campaigns planned and directed by 
firm. 

> wanted you to know this, because we understand 
ire planning soon to engage fund-raising counsel. 
x Board discussed various ways in which we could 
all to your attention these facts. Some of us thought 
printing a list of our most recent successful cam- 
1s would provide the answer. But, we all agreed 
cold figures do not tell the story of the spiritual 
its inherent in any Lawson Associates campaign. 
is advertisement, we feel, would do just that. 

t, we decided to include a few cold, hard statistics, 
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too: statistics which can only hint at the joy which has 
come recently to these churches and their people. 


Grace Lutheran Church 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Franklin Community Church 
Franklin, Michigan 


I 
(Our Second Campaign) | Our Goal: $80,000 
Our Goal: $140,000 { Raised: $133,000 
Raised: $183,642 I 

First Evangelical and 

St. Mark’s Lutheran Church I Reformed Church 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 1 Palmerton, Pa. 
Our Goal: 60,000 { Our Goal: $75,000 
Raised: 63,000 ’ Raised: $100,724 


“Salem Evangelical & Reformed Church 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 
Our Goal: $75,000 
Raised: $80,147 
If you are ready to make your decision to have a cam- 
paign, or if you wish to learn what is the fund potential 
of your church, mail this coupon today — or call collect 
Rockville Centre 6-0177. A cost-free analysis of your 
church fund problem and an enlightening study of 
fund-raising, “When Your Church Needs Funds,” will 
be sent without cost or obligation. If you prefer, we 
will be pleased to arrange a confidential visit by one of 
our representatives. 
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“, .. Whenever | leave town 
* I find The Upper Room is as 
essential as my tooth brush. 
And when we are on a vacation trip 


we make sure that The Upper Room 
goes with us. Using it each day helps 


us make sure that it is not a vacation 
from God.” 
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Dont take 


a vacation 
from God? 


Summer time is vacation time— 
but don’t take a vacation from 
God! At home or away, be sure 
to attend church each Sunday 
and spend a few minutes each 
day at the family altar or in 
private devotions. 


If the children go off to in- 
stitutes or camps, be sure that 
each has a copy of The Upper 
Room so they can share with 
you the same Bible readings, 
meditations and prayers. 
Send in your order NOW for 
the July-August number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 
5 cents per copy. Individual 
subscriptions (6 bi-monthly is- 
sues) 50 cents per year. Special 
Air Mail Edition same price. 


Gps Cyr Room 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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COMMENTARY COMMENTARY 


EISELEN 
LEWIS 


Edited by DOWNEY 
a 


Frederick C. Eiselen, 
David G. Downey, and 


Edwin Lewis 


A complete, convenient, one- 
volume commentary 


Bible facts at your fingertips! 

To guide the Bible student in 
deeper understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, 66 of the most eminent 
scholars of our time offer the 
best of their research and insight 
on the entire Bible. Truly a com 
prehensive library of 5 fact-filled 
books within a single binding: 

Book I — articles on the Bible 
as a whole, in 12 chapters 

Book II -- articles on the Old 
Testament, in 15 chapters 

Book III — detailed commen- 
tary on the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, more than 600 pages 

Book IV — articles on the New 
Testament, in 13 chapters 

Book V -- detailed commentary 
on the books of the New Tes 
tament, more than 400 pages 

A compact study aid that has 
become a standard work of refer- 
ence in its field, 

. indexed . cross-referenced 

. 10 maps in color. 1,452 pages 


thumb-indexed, $8.25 
regular edition, $7.50 


sDWARD LAIRD MILLS 


O CREATE, conserve and foster 
an awareness of God is the pur 
pose of worship. The methods for- 
merlyused by the American Protestant 
churches to secure that end have lost 
some of their effectiveness. In the 
search for a constructive substitute, the 
tevelopment of a fervent and intelligible 
‘ype of worship seems to meet with in- 
sreasing favor. Leaving aside the Fpis- 
sopal and Lutheran communions with 
heir liturgical heritage, it may be worth- 
while to consider the worship practices 
10w in vogue among what in Britain, 
would be called the Free churches. As 
yreacher or worshipper, the writer has 
1ad opportunity to observe a variety of 
hese and he has recently examined the 
orders of worship used by forty congre- 
zations in the United States and western 
janada. They represent several sections 
»f the country, five denominations, and 
ange in size from a membership of two 
undred and fifty to over five thousand. 
Practically all of the orders provide 
or a call to worship, a pastoral prayer, 
hree hymns, the doxology, the Lord’s 
-rayer and of course the sermon. A 
maller number use responsive readings 
rom the Scriptures and only slightly 
iore than one-fourth call for an affirma- 
ion of faith. A decline in the popularity 
f these items is to be regretted. They 
nlarge the area of congregational partic- 
sation and reduce theological illiteracy. 
.n affirmation is essential because it 
ffordsasense of commitment to a cause. 
1s long as a man keeps his beliefs to 
imself, he is larger than they are; when 
e gives them vocal wings they fly be- 
ond him and he feels an urge to keep up 
ith them. Any one of several good affir- 
ations may be chosen. 
In nearly half of the orders under dis- 
ussion, congregational participation 1s 
ncouraged by the insertion of a unison 
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THE 
EMBRYONIC 
ART 

OF 
WORSHIP 


prayer, usually of confession, just after 
the first hymn. (Some would place con- 
fession later in the service. ) Sometimes 
the prayer is followed by words of As- 
surance and Promise of Pardon. For all 
of these items the wise pastor will tap 
the liturgical riches of the past. Fliza- 
bethan English is peculiarly adapted to 
supply the worshipper with the sense of 
depth, lift and outlook which he needs. 

The creative use of silence is growing. 
Nearly half of the orders provide for si- 
lent prayer or silent meditation. While 

these items baffle some worshippers, 
they help others to achieve a relaxed 
mood. 

An invitation to Discipleship occurs 
in ten instances, usually before or after 
the final hymn. Here the evangelistic en- 
deavors of the parish come to satisfying 
fruition. 

In several cases there is a Visitor’s 
Moment, during which the pastor wel- 
comes the strangers, thus supplementing 
the impersonal guest book in the narthex. 
Here also is an opportunity for the week- 
ly or monthly registration of attendance. 
As only one-third of the church member- 
ship is apt to be on hand at any given 
service, some such check is necessary if 
the pastor and his officials are to have 
correct and up-to-date information about 
the spiritual health of the organization 
committed to their care. 

The almost universal use of printed 
or mimeographed bulletins has happily 
done away with the erstwhile ‘‘Announce- 
ments,” though some pastors cannot 
resist the temptation to emphasize verbal- 
ly one or more of the printed items. The 
shabby appearance of the mimeographing 
occasionally calls for criticism. Atten- 
tion to this detail is essential if wor 
shippers are to be attracted rather than 
repelled. More stress is given to music 

than formerly. The choir, sometimes gaily 
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gowned, may add color as well as melody 
to the proceedings. Frequently, it pauses 
for a word of prayer from the pastor be- 

fore entering the sanctuary. It is sure to 
contribute one anthem and it may add 
several responses which are even more 
helpful. Most pastors and choirmasters 
are too content to use only ‘“familiar’’ 
hymns to the neglect of equally good 

new hymns and tunes. Fortunate is the 

congregation which is encouraged to learn 

at least one good new hymn a month. 

The generally recognized attitudes 
basic to worship - Adoration, Confession, 
Affirmation and Dedication, underlie most 
of the orders under scrutiny. One bulletin 
seeks to assist the worshipper by being 
printed in type large as headings. 

Having been conditioned by radio and 
T.V., most worshippers become restless 
after sixty minutes. Hence the pastor 
must decide what to include, what to omit 
and how to conduct the service without 
appearing to be in a hurry. The ideal can 
only be approximated in the time allotted. 
As between the worship and sermon, the 
preferable allocation of timeis 35-25 min - 
utes. That does not allow for baptisms 


or reception of member events which are 
likely to be frequent in a living church. 
These may be placed after the sermon, 
substituted for earlier items in the ser 
vice or accommodated at a special vesper 
service. The last item when properly 
promoted, attended by officials of the 
congregation and its auxiliary groups and 
followed by a social hour, may be made a 
highly significant occasion. 

The common Protestant pattern of wor- 
ship fails to emphasize sufficiently the 
sacramental element which is so vital to 
Christian nurture. The observance of Holy 
Communion in many churches is too in- 
frequent to guarantee a proper balance 
between the horizontal pull of the social 
and the vertical tug of the spiritual. In 
large congregations a weekly opportunity 
to communicate is not found too often. 

On the whole, and compared with a gen: 
eration ago, great progress has been made 
in equipping Protestant churches with an 
orderly and rewarding type of worship. 
If and when the rank and file laymen be- 
come as worship-conscious as many min- 
isters now are, a long further step will 
have been taken. 


The Best Loved Song In The World 


CHARLES HADDON NABERS 


“The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.’ 
The Twenty-third Psalm is the simplest and 
best-knoun, as well as the sweetest and 
most loved of all the songs which men and 


women have ever sung. 


“The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.’ 
The song was bom on a rocky hillside just 
south of Jerusalem, the place where Rachel, 
who died, in giving birth to Benjamin, lies; 
the hillside where the young Moabitess, Ruth 
gleaned wheat on the farm of Boaz; the field 
where shepherds guarded flocks one night 
when the angels sang to them; the spot where 
the youngest son of Jesse toiled to watch 
his father’s flocks before God placed him on 
the throne. 


‘The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.’ 
This song was written not by a carefree boy, 
but by a weary king, perhaps during a sleep- 
less night when deep homesickness for the 
joys of boyhood penetrated the walls of a 
stately but lonely place. 
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“The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.’ 
This song left the little land of its birth to 
travel far and wide over all the earth. The 
Pilgrim Fathers brought it to the new world 
in the morning of the seventeenth century; 
missionaries of Jesus have lovingly carried 
it in many lands. It entered forbiddenTibet 
before the first Furopean; it journeyed near 
the South Pole with Scott; its music penetra- 
ted China before the closed door of that land 
was opened; and not even curtains of iron 
can shut it out. : 


“The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.’ 
It has formed the lullaby by which devout 
mothers have sting their babies to sleep for 
thirty centuries. Your mother no doubt sang 
it to you in the twilight. Mary, the mother of 
Jesus no doubt hummed it to her first-born 
after sunset in Nazareth, : f 


“The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want 
This song has been the declaration of faith 
on the lips of stalwart men as they ascended | 


}to heaven. Sometimes its sentences come 

y from beds surrounded with weeping 
ed ones; sometimes the words of the song 
jive risen above the sharp crackle of flames 
5} € Saint was martyred for Christ. 


self - so man does it, The wisdom, the 
ength and the love of the shepherd are 
ponsible for the life of the sheep, so does 


od care for us. 


he Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.’ 


THE BIBLE 
“HE WORD 
F GOD 


(PVHE BIBLE occupies an honored 
'@ place in our nation. In every court 
room across our land a witness 
pes upon the stand by placing one hand 
m this Sacred Book. Frequently, to be 
ure, it is no more than a formality. Yet, 
aere is a keen and renewed interest on 
1e part of many, to know more about the 
‘oly Scriptures. 
One question disturbs so many minds: 
s the Bible really the Word of God? An 
iterest in the Bible is not sufficient, if 
ne is to read it only with the same in- 
erest with which he reads Shakespeare. 
[e must come to the Scriptures with a 
onviction of their authority: with a con- 
iction that this is God speaking! 
Here, then, is the basic question, for 
he Christian religion stands or falls up- 
n whether the Bible is, as Christians 
aintain, the Word of God. Is it rational 
id reasonable to assume that the Crea- 
r of the universe actually came out of 
.e darkness and silence of His creation 
id gave us the Holy Bible? 
Let us answer that question in this 
ay: Divine revelation is logical - even 
ssential - for the greatest truths of the 
siritual life come to us in no other way. 
The love of God is one of our most 
ecious convictions. Yet the world we 
ve in does not reveal this love to us. 
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This is a song whose melody begins ona lit- 
tle Asian hillside and reverberates to the 
farther. shores of eternity.From the Green 
Pastures of Bethlehem and the Quiet Waters 
of Judea, it advances to Dwelling in the 


house of the Lord, forever. 


‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.’ 
This is a song for every mood, It is a song 
whose words and tones enable us not only 
to proclaim all the essential truths of the 
Christian gospel, but to demonstrate those 
truths, The demonstration of the Christian 
gospel in our lives is more important even 
ee the proclamation of the gospel by our 
ips. 


WILLIAM GODDARD SHERMAN 


Nature operates according to the law of 
tooth and claw. The promise of divine for 
giveness comes to us only by revelation, 
not by a study of nature. Mathematics can 
not calculate His mercy, logic cannot de- 
termine His grace. 

The possibility of divine revelation 
ought to be clear. The real question is 
not so much whether revelation is possi- 
ble, but rather, is the Bible the means 
God has chosen to reveal Himself? 

We refer to the Bible as the Word of 
God, not simply because any theologian 
or any church has said that it is, but be- 
cause the Bible moves upon this basic 
premise. The Scriptures offer no argu- 
ments or proofs for or of inspiration; it 
merely asserts that this is the word of 
God. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord”’ is an ever- 
recurring statement throughout the Bible, 
and it means just what it says: it isGod 
speaking to man, 

Even apart from the Scripture’s basic — 
assumption, there are other points of 
fact which clear reasoning brings together 
to form this one great conclusion: the 
Holy Bible is, from beginning to end, God 
revealing Himself to man. 

We have already seen that God can re- 
veal Himself to His creation if He so de- 
sires. Now, assuming that He elects to do 
so in a series of writings, what would we 
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expect such a revelation to contain? This 
can best be answered by deciding what we 
would include if we were to write a forgery 
and announce itasa book of divine origin. 
Surely, we would include an account of 
creation, a story of how man came to be 
on earth, an account of sin and evil which 
are so real to us, a plan of deliverance 
from this evil which surrounds us, and an 
account of death and what lies beyond it. 

These are subjects which all will agree 
must be covered in a revelation from God. 
And they are all present in our Bible.More- 
over, they are dealt with in a way which 
would not be possible in a mere forgery, 
for they reveal insights of which the human 
mind alone is not capable. The subjects 
are illuminated by the radiance of the di- 
vine Mind, and the Bible speaks to us au- 
thoritatively because it com ; as a_reve- 
lation from God. 

Perhaps even stronger support comes 
through the Bible’s silence. Here, indeed 
is oneof the surest proofs of the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scripture: not what the 
Bible does say, but what it does not say. 
If the Scriptures were merely the work of 
man, then an at’empt would be made to 
answer some of the deepest mysteries of 
life. Yet, after reading the Bible from be- 
ginning to end, we still have no answer to 
the problem of human suffering. Whatis 
heaven like? We are not told. What is the 
exact nature of eternal punishment? The 
Bible is silent. No attempt is made to 
describe these mysteries in any detail. 
And when the disciples ask Jesus con- 
cerning the end of the age, He merely 
answers, ‘‘It is not for you to know... .”’ 

The silence of the Scriptures! It is one 
of the most convincing proofs of its divine 
authorship. 

Secondly, the Bible is obviously the 
word of God because of its amazing unity. 
Despite the fact that it was written by 
nearly three dozen different persons over 
a period of approximately 1500 years, it 
forms a unity which is unquestioned. At 
first glance it would seem that so many 
authors could produce only a hodge-podge 
of books, which would bear little relation- 
ship to each other. Indeed this would be 
unavoidable if it were not for the factof 
divine inspiration. Only the leading of the 

Holy Spirit could enable men of such di- 
verse background to produce an assortment 
_ of writings that blend so harmoniously as 
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do the books of the Bible. Some of 
writers were highly educated men, w 
versed in the arts and letters of their d 
Others were humble and uneducated, |: 
ing the polish of higher culture. Yet, th 
writings can be placed side by side, bl 
ing in spirit if not being equal in cra 
manship, without once contradicting a d 
trine elsewhere presented. 

The one theme which is woven unmist 
ably throughout the whole Bible is the 
demption of the soul of man. The Old 7 
tament sets forth the problem of sin and 
devastating oees upon the human soul 
eternity; the New Testament reveals Go 
solution; Jesus Christ offered as a sat 
fice for man’s sin. 

Make this test with any books you n 
choose. Select 66 volumes in any langue 
by any authors, of any age, and place th 
in such consecutive order as to develo 
a single theme without once presentin 
contradictory statements! Even with tl 
thousands of books rolling from our pres 
es every month we would be hard put 
find even a dozen which could meet thi 
challenge! 

The unity of the Bible can be explain 
in no other way than by admitting that t 
Holy Spirit has directed the hand of eve 
author, thus producing a work which is t 
questionably the Word of God. 

The effects of Bible study ought to s 
something to the unbelieving heart. Aft 
all, it is admittedly impossible to pro: 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, if ] 
proof we mean something which can be e 
alyzed as a scientist analyzes matter | 
neath a microscope. No tangible proofe 
be given which will satisfy the demands 
that which can be seen with the eyes. 

Yet, surely there is proof in the tran 
formed life of a man or woman who tun 
to the Bible for spiritual strength. Lo: 
ago the Psalmist wrote, “‘The word is 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto’r 
path.’’The Bible has proved to be just tl 
to multitudes of believers who have 
sought the guidance of God. . 

If the Scriptures were no more than the 
work of men, then there would be little 
light radiating from the sacred page. The 
pathway amidst the dark areas of life 
would remain enshrouded in darkness, 
for only God, Himself, can cast a ray o! 
light into the tragic hours. a 

(See Page 17 


SUNTAINS OF MOSS 
T HAD become one of those perfect 
days. The early morning overcast 
“which had made the rain sing gently 
the water-tauted tent roof, had pbro- 

up into a huge armada of pure white 

ips on an azure sea, maintining forma- 
on and sailing for some far, unseen ho- 

n. But Nature was still smiling after 

tf morning ablutions, and so we set 

tt, picked up our trail and were soon 


sst in the cool, refreshing depths of the 
itive stand of forest, which lay spread 
idlessly over the rugged hills and val- 
ws of an uncharted wilderness, which 
t the nonce, was ours alone. 

It was a dream forest. Most deep wil- 


2messes, with their cool reaches of 
1adow mottled by long slanted fingers 
‘ sun-shine which find their way in to 
uch all but the densest sections; the 
ng cathedral halls resouding with the 
wtiphonal refrains of the feathered 
oir; the happy music of the brooks 
yothing and comforting to the city-jan- 
ed nerves, and the heavy overtones of 
sweet silence found only in the deep 
ilderness, always rate themselves 
nong my choicest dreams. To have the 
ttle lady at my side doubly enhanced 
e joys I knew as we cautiously picked 
precarious way along an indistinct 
1il which, after struggling for the ridge 
d finally reaching it, would take a 
sre direct and easier way down into 
> valley lying beyond the ridge. 

When we came to some ragged draw 
deep-sided gully, Nature had general- 
felled a tree for our convenience and 
- carefully picked our way over many 
ch moss-covered natural bridges. 

Once there flashed across the trail, 
11 ahead, but fortunately in a splotch 
bright sun-light, the trim and silent 
m of a red fox, in lovely contrast with 
> still dripping greens of the forest 
nifers through which we were passing. 
We stopped often, where the sun broke 
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through the almost solid green overhead, 
to floodlight a luxurious patch of moss 
which as often as not, was a perfect 


replica of a forest in wee miniature, with 


each individual growth of moss a perfect 
tree formation. Lovely! 

Once, after we had stopped to delight 
in one such little cameo, we reluctantly 
pushed on through an unusually heavy 
and dank section of the wilderness. I 
heard an exclamation from the lady, up 
ahead. She appeared to be sitting down 
in a none-too-inviting spot. It turned out 
that to reach a brilliant little orchid 
she had made one step off the trail, put 
her weight on that foot and it had gone 
in clear up to her hip. On both sides of 
the trail, at least at that particular place, 
what appeared as solid ground was noth- 
ing more than a layer of solidly grown 
mosses, covering a veritable forest of 
fallen trees of ages ago, interlaced and 
forming the rotted frame over which the 
moss had grown. Ten feet or more below 
where we stood looking down the hole the 
lady had made, in amazement we saw a 
mountain stream bubbling along, of which 
we had had no previous knowledge. 

And now, in a day when trail blazes of 
another day, blazes that led countless 
like us, through darksome wildernesses 
have become dim and less distinct than 


they once were, I dream back to those 


miniature tree forests of moss, the red 
fox and the trail where danger waited 
for anyone who stepped out to the right 


or left of the narrow trail of safety,just 
as it is today in our wilderness of men. 


MY MORNING RESOLVE 
I will this day try to live a simple, sincere, and 
serene life, repelling promptly every thought of 
discontent, anxiety, discouragement, impurity, and 
self-seeking; cultivating cheerfulness, magnanim- 
ity, charity, and the habit of holy silence, exer- 
cising economy in expenditure, carefuliness in 
conversation, diligence in appointed service, fi- 


delity in every trust, and a child-like trust in God. __ 


John H. Vincent 
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THE CHURCH 
at WORK 


Ten Steps To 
A Vacation School 


RICHARD L. JAMES 


F, want a Vacation School, but it 

takes more leadership than we 

have to run it. That objection has 
been heard by the writer on a number of 
occasions when planning for the summer 
activities of the church. The education 
committee is often willing to approve 
the idea and even secure a sub-commit- 
tee to organize and administer the 
school. However, the total job seems 
so vast that it has scared many away 
from the task. To help the vacation 
school committee in getting the school 
broken down in small enough jobs so 
that adults may do them without undue 
burden on anyone, is the purpose of this 
article. 

The first task of the vacation school 
committee would be the choice of a di- 
rector for the school. If the church is 
large enough to have a director of reli- 
gious education, this would be the log- 
ical person to serve as director for the 
the school. For the small school, there 
may be a person who is superintendent 
in one of the departments of the church 
school who could do this work. In some 
instances it is better that such a person 
serve as head of the school since one 
is already familiar with the teachers, 
and the pupils of the school and so 
knows where to tum for the help needed. 
In any event, the director should be 
chosen on the basis of ability to divide 
responsibility with others and have 
them carry out the various details. 

Once having selected the director for 
the school, the next step is to decide 
which of the departments or age groups 
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will be included in the courses offered. 

It should be remembered that a vaca- 
tion school can be as elaborate or as 
simple as the means with which one has 
to work. Even as all church schools are 
not the same, neither will all vacation 
schools be the same. One church, being 
timid about starting with a complete 
school, decided to run only one class 
its first summer. The class was such a 
success its first summer, that the next 
year other classes were added and the 
full-scale school was organized. There- 
is abundant material for guidance con- 
cerning courses, text-books and other — 
sources. These will give aid to the de- 
tails in developing plans for the class- 
es and departments once the decision 
has been made concerning what ages to 
include in the school. 

Having settled the matter of what 
departments to include, the next step is 
the choice of leaders for each of these 
groups. In attending to this it is a good 
thing to follow the pattern of the church 
school’s departmental set-up. If you 
have a superintendent, secretary, teach- 
ers and assistants in the church school 
do the same in the vacation school. The 
anticipated size of the school will de- 
termine how complete the organization 
needs be. However the minimum needs 
will be a teacher for each department 
and a secretary to keep the records ac- 
curately. Adults of the church can be 
used for teaching and the high school 
students for secretaries. f 

A very valuable source of leadership 
for teaching and other responsibilities 
is the college students who are home for 
the summer. There is a vital need of 
having these college students tied in 
with the program of the home church dur- 
ing summer. The vacation school offers 
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wonderful chance for them to use 
ueir talents and get the necessary ex- 
eerience which will rub off some of the 
»ugh edges of theories they have been 
tudying in college. 

Of course there is more to the school 
man teaching in the classroom. There 
rill be recreational periods, group sing- 
ag, handwork, refreshments and other 
ictivities. The selection of persons to 
ead up these various activities is the 
‘ext step in setting up the school. In 
der to simplify the needs for persons 
‘erving in these positions, one church 
recided to have all of its singing when 
he entire group was together in an as- 
‘embly. This made it possible for one 
song leader and one pianist to serve 
he entire school. Another church so 
Iranged the singing periods in the 
lasses that the music team could serve 
mn one department and then go to the 
.ext. The same would apply to the lead- 
‘rin recreation. 

When all of the leaders have been se- 
ected, they should be called together 
or a general meeting of the persons in- 
volved. At this meeting, the pastor, 
-hairman of the educational committee, 
nembers of the vacation school commit- 
ee and chairman of the Church Board 
is well as the various persons chosen 
or the vacation school should be pres- 
nt. At such a meeting, the pastor 
should explain the needs for a vacation 
school and give his reasons for such a 
school. The chairman of the department 
.f education should introduce the mem- 
yers of the vacation school committee. 


This would make known the channel — 


hrough which the school will be admin- 
stered. The chairman of the Church 
30ard should make a statement of the 
pproval of the Board regarding the pro- 
-edure and the amount of funds provid- 
.d by the church. His approach should 
ye one of enthusiasm for the venture. 
Vhen these persons have beenpresented 
he director of the school is introduced. 
t is at this point that the administrative 
bility of the director will be put to the 
est. The director will explain why the 
ther persons have been invited to the 
1eeting. He will provide a chart on the 
ackboard so that the organization of 
he school can be visualized and how 
ach individual fits into the organiza- 
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tion. As he unfolds the plans for the 
organization, he will announce whois 
being asked to assume each task. Per- 
sons are not asked at such a meeting 
to accept; they are shown the work ex- 
pected of them and told that they will 
be asked later to do the work. The next 
day, they should be contacted for their 
acceptance. When a job is clarified and 
made specific people accept it more 
readily than if asked to do something 
for which they have not been briefed. 
If there are refusals, then others may be 
secured for these places. 

When acceptances have been secured 
for the school positions, it is time for* 
another meeting, this time with the di- 
rector and the workers in the school. 
This meeting is to settle the details. 
Setting thedate and length of the school 
is likely to be the first question to be 
dispatched. Materials and texts for the 
classes will also be decided. The kind 
and extent of refreshments will be dis- 
cussed. Recreation, music and hand- 
work will also need consideration. When 
this meeting is over, you can feel that 
the organization of the school is fairly 
well completed. From this date onward, 
the progress will depend on how thor- 
oughly the teachers and other leaders 
prepare themselves for their specific 
tasks. Needless to say, such a meeting 
must be well in advance of the date of 
opening the school. 

About two weeks prior to the opening 
another meeting of the workers should 
be called and the director should ask 
for a report from each worker concerning 
the progress made in the preparation for 
his specific responsibility. At this time 
plans for final publicity should be made. 
Announcements should be made in every 
class of the school, adults as well as 
others. Some means of advertising the 
school in the community should be used. 

One church mimeographed folders and 
paid the newspaper boys for putting one 
in each newspaper in the community 
served by the church. Newspaper adver- 
tizing, news write-ups, radio announce- — 


ment and other media were used. From 


this angle, the vacation school is a 


means of good public relations between _ 


the church and its community. 
On the day the school begins, a suf- 


(See page 176) WA 
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NEW LAWN MOWER AND MULCHER 


This is the time of year when, with a 
little effort, the church yard may be made 
as inviting, evangelistic, if you will, as 
the beauty of the interior of your church 
auditorium. 

Precision Equipment Co., has just an- 
nounced their new heavy-duty mower and 
mulcher. This efficient machine speeds 
lawn care work, saves time and labor. Its 
built-in mulcher shreds the cut grass and 
blasts it down between the grass blades, 
thus enriching the soil and keeping the 
grass a healthy green. In the Fall the 
mulcher dissolves fallen leaves and does 
away entirely with the backbreaking job 


of leaf raking. It cuts even heavy weeds 
and trims right up to obstacles and un- 
_ der overhanging shrubs. 

The list price of this powerful new 
machine is eighty four dollars. Through 
special arrangement, Expositor readers 
may secure the mower for forty-nine dol- 
lars and ninety-five cents provided you 
mention the Expositor in your request 
for full information. 

This special Expositor offer is good 
only until July 31st. 1955. Write to the 
Precision Equipment Co., 3716 N. Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 4], Ill. 


14 WAYS TO PUT 
A CHURCH TO SLEEP 


_Look out for these patented barriers 
_ in the way to your goals. Someone has 
called them “the devil’s hypos,’’ de- 
_ signed to put the church to sleep in 
spite of the well-meaning people who 
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may speak them. 

1. The times are uncertain. Let’s go 
slow. 

2. It didn’t work before; it won’t work 
now. 

3. Let’s not have too many changes. 

4, There’s a lot of talk going round. 

5. But what will Mr. So-and-so say? 

6. If you harp on money, people will not 
come. 

7. Our people are poor. 

8. If that is voted in, I’l1 quit my job. 
9. I move we table the whole thing. 

10. Charity begins at home. 

11. We’re doing too much for missions 
now. 

12. That sounds like another scheme or 
racket to me. 

13. There may be a depression. 

14. ‘What if...’ (to which any hy- 
pothesis can be added with great effect!) 

The Lutheran Layman 


THE COVER PICTURE 


a Oey 


Cistercian Monastery of 
SACRAMENIA 
Built in Segovia, Spain in 1141, the 
monastery was purchased by William 
Randolph Hearst, who erected a new 
monastery to replace the old, imported 
a group of New York drafismen and ar- 
chitects who supervised the dis-assem- 
bly of the ancient structure, stone by 
stone, crated each individual stone, 
built a railroad to transport his purchase 
to the nearest terminal and shipped the 
stones to the United States. 
Following his death the stones were 
purchased by others who reconstructed 
the monastery, exactly as it had been, 
on a twenty acre plot in the village of 
North Miami Beach, Florida. 
With its refectory, cells, 
and kitchen and chapter house, itcovers 
a space 130 feet by 120 feet in area. 
There are many outstanding artisticand — 
architectural features of great interest 
to specialists in the field. The carvings 
and statues are of the finest and it is 
believed the monastery will become one 
of the nationally known features of the 
country.. Certainly it would appear to 
be the oldest known manmade structure 
in the country. Visitors are welcome. 


cloisters, 


The Reverend A. Wallace Copper, 
bastor of Sellers Memorial Methodist 
Church of Upper Darby, Pa., for the 
past and frequent 
contributor to Expositor columns and 
various other religious publications, 
died suddenly on April second after 
being rushed to a hospital following 
@ heart attack suffered in the barson- 
age. 


fourteen years, 


An active member of the Delaware 
County Ministerium and the Philadel- 
bhia Council of Churches, *'He was a 
unique personality, a strong preacher 
and a true soldier of the cross," ac- 
cording to Dr. John W. McKelvey, bis 
friend and associate. 


HE CHURCH FUND-RAISING COLUMN 


By Norman E. Nygaard, D.D. 


farm and which you had purchased for 
$2,000. You have had a firm offer for the 
land of $10,000. If you accept the offer 
you would have to pay a capital gains tax 
of $2,000 which would be 25% of your 
pros of $8,000 unless you held the land 
or less than a year and its rapid increase 
in value came about during the taxable 
year. In that case the gain in value would 
constitute a part of your income and would 
be taxed at a much higher rate. But sup- 
ose that you gave that land to a chartht 
Since you had an offer which the church 
would accept for $10,000, you would re- 
ceive credit for a $10,000 donation on 
your income tax. But you would have sav- 
ed the $2,000 capital gains tax. 

You could deduct that $10,000 from 
your net income unless you had already 
given 20% of your net. That would reduce 
your net income to $70,000. Your tax 
would be $42,120 or $8,100 less than if 

ou had not made such a gift. Your ‘take- 
eee pay’ would now be $39,880. Since 
the very most that you could make on the 
transaction, if you sold the lot and pocket- 
ed the proceeds would be $8,000, you 


Dr. Nygaard is a Presbyterian minister who has 


would actually be $100 ahead by giving 
the land to the church, the Red Cross or 
whatever agency you favored. 

Suppose, however, that you gave cash 
instead of stocks or alot. If you donated 
$10,000 your income tax, on the basis as 
outlined above would be $8,100 less than 
if you did not give it. So the actual cost 
to you of the $10,000 gift which you have 
made to the church atau choice would 
only be $1,900. Le 
NOTE: It is never wise to approach a person 
of wealth with the blunt assertion, “Well, 
you’re not making much of a gift after all, 
since it is costing you —- dollars.’’ The 
right approach is to allow a banker or an 
accountant to call on such a person, with 
suggestion that if he would like to make a 
donation or pledge to the cause that you rep- 
resent, they would be happy to sit down with 
him and see what could be worked out to his 


advantage, tax-wise. 


contributed regularly to The Expositor for more 
than thirty years. For the last six years he has 
Biven full time to writing and professional fund- 


raising for churches. 


JUESTION: Someone made a statement at a 
building fund campaign dinner, which I 
did not understand at all. He said that 
people could make donations of stocks 
which had increased in value after they 
had purchased them or of land which had 
jumped in value, and actually save money 
on their income tax by ¢iving the stocks 
or the land to the building program. 

If that is true I wonder about the ethics 

_of it. Isn’t the church or religious institu- 
tion which accepts such gifts taking ad- 
vantage of loopholes in the law and if so 
is it ethically justifiable? 

.NSWER: The statement is true and there is 
nothing at all unethical about thetrans-— i pein 
action. Congress, definitely, had in mind For information which will help you in con-_ 
the needs of churches, colleges, and med- sidering or planning your, Fund Renee 
ical and other foundations when the in- paign, fill in. the jollowing touben ay 
come tax law was enacted. It is not a it to the EXPOSITOR. No obligation 
loophole in the law which enables people ‘ 2 a 2 
to make contributions oi this kind, but the 
deliberate intent of Congress. To be sure, 
not everyone realizes that the law makes 
such a situation possible and there is no 
reason why it may not be called to their 
attention. 

For the purpose of the answer, we will 
take an extreme hypothetical case to ex- 
plain how the law operates. Suppose that 
your net taxable income, before deduct- 
ing contributions, was $80,000. Your in- 
come tax, if you made no contributions, 
would be $52,220, The amount you would 
be permitted to retain would be $29,780. 
_ Now, suppose that you had a parcel of 
land which had originally been a part of a 
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The 
Patience. of 
Job 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


Text: Job 1:20-21. Then Job arose, and 


rent his mantle, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground 
and worshipped, ea said, Naked 


came | out of my mother's womb. and 

naked shall 1 return thither;The Lord 

aiue and the Lord hath taken away ; 
lessed be the name of the Lord. 


The Problem of Suffering 
I HERE are few people in the Bible 


who are identified so notably with 

virtue as the man Job. ““The Pa- 
tience of Job’’ has become a byword with 
us. And yet, when you examine his life, 
Job was not somemorable for his patience 
as for his sufferings. It is on account of 
his undeserved’ and unpredictable suffer- 
ings that Job has come to be regarded as 
one of the most stirring dramatic person- 
alities in all literature. 

Somehow, the book of Job comes to 
grips with the woe and agony of life, with 
the problem of innocent suffering and the 
question of inexplicable pain and an- 
guish, and you will never quite be sure of 
yourself, as you fend off the evil blows 
of capricious fate, until you sit where 
_ Job sat and read through the long bitter 
story of his heartbreak and grief. 

It is said that when the battle of Fred- 
- ericksburg was being fought during the 
grim early days of the Civil War, the New 
York newspapers were asking anxiously 
for news, but despite the heavy fighting 
then going on, no news was forthcoming. 
One editor, determined to get the latest 
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reports, telegraphed his correspondent to 
hold on and to send the first releases 
issued. The man consented, but to keep 
the wires occupied he telegraphed back, 
“‘What shall I say?” 

“Say anything at all,’’ the answer 
came. ‘‘Send us the Book of Job.’’ It was 
an unthinking reply, but it was literally 
fulfilled, that as the terrific losses pour- 
ed in and sobbing and wailing broke out 
indiscriminately in the cities and ham- 
lets through the North, “‘the book of Job’’ | 
had been sent over the wires that day. 

No matter what your age or station, 
at some time or other, you have been on 
the receiving-end of unmerited afflictions 
and sorrows until you believed you were 
being dealt a rendering of the Book of 
Job all over again. Hard as it is to find 
yourself in this predicament, it is even 
harder to understand that this is the way 
life is. It needs must be so. For every 
man must sooner or later do two things, — 
if he would be a conqueror; he must come. 
face to face with the devil, like Job; and 
like Job, he must prove or find himself. 

Think of the devil as you will, as a 
personal antagonist as in the case of Job, 
as the personification of evil as in the 
temptations of Jesus, as the spirit of 
lust and disobedience as it was with 
Adam and Eve; the fact remains none of 
these was tempted for us, but each in- 
stance symbolizes how every man is led 
into his own hour of trial and temptation 


© be pierced through and through, as- 
iaulted to the inmost fortress of his soul, 
md put to the unspeakable agonies of 
jpirit so that he may provehimself before 
he Most High and be revealed to himself 
or what he is. 

It is either the inherent characteristic 
f all human suffering or an infernal trait 
f the human ego that causes every man 
o believe that there is no human anguish 
‘qual to his own. It was certainly be- 
sause of this and not withstanding the 
mplications, that Socrates once said if 
nen could somehow throw their. human 


roubles on a pile and then be freeto take 
sack a trouble of their own choosing, they 
vould all choose the same troubles they 
iad to begin with, on the theory that the 
nownis better than the unknown. Per- 
aps the hidden secret behind the Book 
f Job is just here; to assure us, first 
hat although Satan buffets us with trials 
ind temptations, God is nigh. Every man 
‘nows the truth of the words of the Apos- 
le Paul, ‘‘No temptation has waylaid 
rou that is beyond man’s power; trust 
30d, he will never [et you be tempted be- 
‘ond what you can stand, but when temp- 
ation comes, he will provide the way out 
f it, so that you can bear up under it.”’ 
Then, second, the Book of Job reminds 
is that the power of goodness is invinci- 
le and nothing so disturbs and baffles 
satan like a good man. “‘The steps of a 
ood man are,’ after all, “ordered by the 
cord.” ED a ers 


The Problem of Circumstance 
Saying this, of course, does not answer 


he problem of suffering. No matter what 


he circumstances or who you are, the 
rimary question is always the same, 
‘Why? Why did this have to happen to 
1e? Why couldn’t life go on as it did be- 
ore? Why? 

So often it has been my lot as pastor 
o be summoned to some home or hospital 
o hear some dread story, to solace some 
iege of weeping, to witness some ruth- 
ess bludgeoning of chance. Again and 
gain, in answer to the unspoken ques- 
ion mute upon countless trembling lips 

have been ready to reply, ‘If you ask 
1e, I’ll tell youwhy.” But I seldom do, 
or the answer to the question of suffer- 
ng is not an answer given but an answer 


2arned. 
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It is at this point that the title of this 
sermon is significant - The Patience of 
Job refers not to his patience in tribula 
tion but to his patience at listening to 
his three friends, Eliphaz, Bilbad and 
Zophar, trying toexplain why God had af- 
flicted him. To comprehend the patience 
of Job aright, let me relate the story of a 
little girl who explained her idea of pa- 
tience by saying that a woman once did 
a big washing and hung it on the line to 
dry. “The line broke and let it fall in the 
mud, but she didn’t say a word. She did 
the washing all over again, and the sec- 
ond time she spread it on the ground to 
dry. That night a dog walked ovef it with 
muddy feet. When she saw it she didn’t 
cry a bit. All she Said was, ‘Ain’t it fun- 
ny, he didn’t miss a piece.’”’ It was this 
way with Job’s friends; they didn’t miss 
an angle in trying to account for all the 
terrible disaster that befell poor Job, and 
Job sat in patience and heard them out 
to the last hypothesis, knowing all the 
time they were wrong, dead wrong. 

““But why?’’ you ask, “‘why did Job 
know they were wrong?’’ There were at 
least two reasons, and the first is that 
Job had discovered life is not a matter of 
circumstances. It sometimes appearsto be 
solely a matter of circumsatnces,where 
you were born, who your friends are, and 
whether you are rich, or educated, or 
beautiful. Tread recently of a man in Mil- 
waukee who got worried one day when he 
looked in his rear-view mirror and saw an- 


other car was following closely behind Rs 


him and that it was without a driver. His 
consternation increased when he slowed 
down and saw the other car slow down. 
When he increased his speed the other car 
did likewise. Everything was cleared up 
however, when the police stopped him and 
showed him that he had hooked bump- 
ers with a parked car two blocks back. 

There are occasions like this when cir- 
cumstances seem to hook life together, 
and you can do nothing about it. And cer- 
als: in the broad sense of cause and 
effect, whether in the realm of physics or 
physiology or morality, it will inevitably 
follow that.‘‘whatever you sow, that will 
you also reap.” 

But over and beyond this Job has 
learned the hard way one of life’s great- 


est lessons: that life is not a matter of 


what you have but what you are, not a 
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question of whether you have stumbled 
and have fallen but whether you got up 
and marched, breast forward, on the up- 
ward way. Here is a great secret, and 
Job learned it in the midst of tribulation 
for himself. 

Just as though the Book of Job had 
been written yesterday, confirmation of 
what I am saying came in the mail this 
week in the stirring story of Mr. Jail. 
break, the heartbreaking story of Forrest 
Turner, who, away back in 1934, accepted 
a ride with a friend and found out later he 
was riding in a stolen car. He had been 
working as a soda-jerk trying to support 
his widowed mother and a large family. 
In these circumstanves he had no money 
or friends to intercede and in the trial 
that followed he was labelled an accom- 
plice and sentenced to “four years in pris- 
on.” Injustice, that was it. It seared his 
soul with hatred and revenge. Recalci- 
trant, bitter, hard, Turner hit back, es- 
caped prison eight times, only to be re- 
captured and his sentence increased to a 
total of 130 years. 

Then one day a new director of prisons 
was appointed, a man who believed in the 
latent goodness in every man. He sought 
out Forrest Turner and said, ‘‘You are not 
a lost man. I can prove that by helping 
you find yourself.’’ And he did. On March 
4, 1949, he handed Forrest Turner the 
papers which acknowledged the gross in- 
justice done and made him free. His life 
of honor and integrity in the years since 
has hinged around this simple affirmation; 
““My greatest moment came when I realiz- 
ed I could escape from everything except 


from God.’’ Not circumstances, but God. 


‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’’ Not circum- 
stances but how you rose above them! 


The Problem of Obedience 

In the second place, Job knew that his 
friends were wrong for a reason he could 
not adequately put into words but which 
he expressed by whatwe now call “‘a sim- 
ple and steadfast reliance on God’s sure 
will.” To be sure, Job lacked the lift of 
the great Christian insights which in the 
fullness of time were articulated in Christ, 
but he had the hardihood of spirit to say 
to his. friends those precious words of 
God: “Who darkens my design with a 
cloud of thoughtless words? Confront me 
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like a man: and answer my question. Wher 
I founded the earth, where were you then 
Answer me that, if you have the wit te 
know... Will critics still dispute with 
the Almighty? To argue with God, answei 
all these questions. Will you seek to dis- 
credit my justice? To justify yoursell 
will you condemn me?” 

And when Job has finished speaking 
the words of the Eternal, he turns fron 
his friends to his God and says,‘“I am 
of small account: how can I answer thee? 
I admit thou canst do anything, that noth 
ing is too hard for thee. I thoughtlessly 
confused the issues; I spoke without in- 
telligence, of wonders far beyond my ken. 
I have heard of thee by hearsay, but nov 
mine eyes have seen thee, so I despise 
myself, in dust and ashes I repent.’’ 

Just how closely Job came to seeing 
that the problem of human suffering is 
fundamentally the problem of obedience, 
is apparent when you turn over the pages 
into the New Testament, to the Epistle 
of Hebrews. There the sacred writer is 
trying to state as simply as possible, 
something of God’s divine purpose in 
sending His only Son into the world to 
suffer and dieon the cross that men might 
be redeemed. And so in Hebrews 5:8 he 
declares: ‘‘Though he were a son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered.”’ In Jesus And His Cross, 
Dr. F.W.Dillistone goes on to comment: 
“‘That the Son of God’s love should need 
anything seems strange; that He shoulc 
need to learn obedience seems stranger; 
that He should learn it through suffering 
seems strangest of all.”’ 

I wonder if this strikes you as forcibl 
as it does me, that the final answer to all 
our tribulation and woe, to all our grief, 
our lamentations and sorrows,  capri- 
cious and unmerited as they are, is that 
through them, like Christ, we are to learn 
to “trust and obey.’’ The answer is as 
simple and straightforward as the old 
Gospel song, “Trust and obey, for there’s 
no other way to be happy in Jesus, than 
to trust and obey.”’ 

There is no use saying, “But it ought 
to be different, it ought to be easier.’” 
Not at all. Not if the way leads up the 
pilgrim trail to that city hes maker and 
builder is God! | 

This is the tremendous lesson behind 
Job’s victorious struggle and explains 
why Satan, after his devious tricks anc 
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mister temptations departed from Job 
ed left him in peace. Whether you have 
astered this lesson like Job and all the 
iints who from their trials are free, de- 
mds on how well you learn obedience 
the things which you suffer. 

So sings Georg Neumark; 


If thou but Se ee God to guide thee, 
nd hope in Him thro’ all the ways, 

He’ll give thee strength, whate’er 
betide thee, 

And bear thee thro’ the evil days; 

Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 

Builds on the Rock that nought can 
move. 


Never A Dull Moment 


WAL TER A. KUNTZLEMAN 


"ext: Matt. 8:2 - When he came down 
from the mountain, 

UST an ordinary prosaic statement, 

but what follows is not prosaic. It is 

living, throbbing, filled with drama. 

First, there was a leper who knelt in 
is path, who stopped the procession 
nd pled for His assistance. 

Next a soldier, a centurian came run- 
ing to Him with an urgent request for 
elp for his servant. He gave such a 
emonstration of faith that it cheered 
1e very heart of Christ. 

Opening the door of friend Peter’s 
ome, He was confronted with a very 
ick woman. She had a high fever. He 
yuched her and the fever left her. 

Before supper was eaten, a long line 
ymed at the door - sick and mentally 
istressed people. In fact, the place 
as alive with people who needed help. 

He had to get away, but the crowd 
lung to Him. He took a boat ride to the 
ther side of the lake. The boat touch- 
d land safely and there was a man with 
spiritual problem. He wanted to follow 
hrist and yet was in need of some re- 
ducation. ‘‘Follow me and leave the 
ead bury their dead,’’ said Jesus to 
im. 

Then another boat ride and a violent 
orm. His sleep and rest were disturb- 
d by the pleas of the disciples, ‘“Lord 
ave us; we perish.”’ So He dealt with 
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the storm as He dealt with the physical 
needs of the people. 

Coming to the country of the Gerge- 
senes, He was confronted by two de- 
moniacs who came out of the tombs. He 
drove the evil spirits out of them and 
and into the herd of swine. ‘“‘When He 
was come down from the mountain’’ of 
one thing we are sure. There never was 
a dull moment for Jesus. 

Said a physician to his pastor one 
day, ‘Many of my patients are suffer- 
ing from a disease which my medicine 
is powerless to reach.”’ ‘‘What is that?”’ 
asked the minister, thinking the doctor 
was speaking of some deadly malady, 
like cancer. “They are suffering from 
boredom,’ came the answer. 

Can it be that boredom, dullness of 
life, is at the root of much of our insen- 
sate life all over America? The night 
clubs are thronged. The gambling cables 
are never wanting for customers. The 
race tracks are filled to overflowing. 
Bingo is a rampant disease. 

The people who throng such places 
are not vicious scoundrels, they are, 
generally speaking, ordinary, solid, 
stable people like ourselves. As one 
said recently, “‘I’ve just got to get a- _ 
way from the dull routine of living.” 
Jesus came down from the mountain. 
Life is not dull when: 


There Are People To Be Served 

Jesus didn’t have time to think, ““The 
days are endless, my job is monoton- 
ous, moming and evening are the same.”’ 
Here were people with needs to be met. 
Today there are more people and more 
needs. Of course, if you want to shut 
yourself in yourown back yard or build 
a wall around your summer cottage by 
the lake, or retire and say, “‘I’m going 
to spend all my time playing bridge,’’ I 
can understand that life will become 
rather dull and drab and boring. 

Months ago, not too far from this town 
a man whom some of you know, retired. 
He was and is a very fine churchman. 
He said to his friends, “‘I’m going to 
take it easy. I’ll sit in my back yard all 
summer and in the sunparlor all winter.” 
In one month he was tired and bored 
with himself. He went to his pastor and 
said, ‘‘Cive me something to do. I’m 
bored to death.’’ As a result he has a 
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job for every day in the week. Is it 
evangelism? He calls in the homes. Is 
it brotherhood? He sends out cards. Is 
it a Conference activity? He calls on 
the phone. Is it the Golden Age Club? 
He is the Secretary. So it goes, on and 
on. Three weeks ago he said to me, 
‘“l’m busier now than I ever was before 
I retired, but I’m the happiest man in my 
Church.”’ In serving others, he is most 
happy. Life is not dul! when there are: 


Problems To Solve 

Jesus met the problems and solved 
them as they came to Him. Some people 
have problems enough to shake a stick 
at. We tire of them and yet problems are 
the very things that add zest, sparkle 
and vim to life. 

A church was very comfortably situ- 
ated. Their fine building was paid for. 
There were funds in every department. 
The program was satisfying, yet there 
was a listlessness and lackadaisical 
attitude which was a real concern to 
a few of the leaders. 

In another area of their city, a little 
church was getting underway. They had 
no building. They met in a Lodge Hall 
but had to move as the Hall was sold. 
They rented a school building for a 
time, then somebody raised an objection 
and the treasurer absconded. They had 
tough luck all along. It seemed that 
they were just not going to get anywhere. 
Then someone in the older church said, 
“‘Let’s make their problem ours.’”’ So 
they supplied man-power, money-power 
Atk which to build, to lead, and what 
an inspiration! There was new life in 
the mission, but best of all, there was 
new life, new activity in the old church. 
The problem of others took them out of 
the rut and gave them a better spirit and 
outlook. 

Proper Religion 

In the Old Testament, the prophet 
_ Malachi pictures a people with a very 
bored and dull outlook on life. So he 
exclaims, ‘‘What a weariness it all is.’’ 
(Mal. 1:13) These people were finding 
lifg-tuite monotonous and drab. A look 
into their religious life reveals a few 

clues. They must have had a very low 
conception of God and how to worship 
Him. When they offered a lambas a sac- 
_ tifice, instead of offering the best of 
" the flock, they picked out a sick one 
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or a crippled one which was useless 
to them. 

Instead of bringing the tithe as the 
loyal and faithful were expected to do, 
they brought their gifts and told the 
priests, ‘“Here is our tithe,’’ when in 
reality it was only a small part of the 
tithe. They had a very cheap estimate 
of God. 

Again and again these people made 
their religious observances a substi- 
tute for right conduct. They burned 
incense regularly and then with the 
same regularity they went forth to de- 
fraud and rob widows and orpnans. Re- 
ligion became in the eyes of others, 
an ugly and unappealing affair. So noth- 
ing challenged them. They were com- 
pletely satisfied to live in the rut of 
their own making. 

A proper religion is one in which 
God is exalted, ‘honored, and glorified 
in all that we do, our worship and our 
work. When people look at us and feel 
‘‘They must have a great God,’’ when 
they see us offering our first, our finest, 
and our best, it begins to make a won- 
derful impression. 

When we gloriously exalt and glorify 
God as we know Him in Jesus Christ, 
the fairest, the finest and the first in 
our own lives, we begin to findnew av- 
enues of service, new outlooks, new 
attitudes and are made new ourselves. 

And Jesus came down from the moun- 
tain. For Him there was never a dull 
moment. Life is never dull when 

we have people to. serve, 
we have problems to solve, 
we have proper religion to live. 


WHY NOT HERE AND NOW 


The pastor of a local church preached — 


on the subject of the ‘Recognition of 


Friends in Heaven.”’ During the ensuing - 


week, some member put this note in the 

suggestion-box in the entry: 
Reverend Sir: Could you make itco 
venient to preach on “‘Recognition of 
Friends on Earth?” I have fen com- 
ing to your church for six months and 
nobody has. taken any notice of me.’’ 

Christian Victory 


The United States has had 26,750,000 _ 


births during the last ten years. 


The eee 


” 


Doing The Will of God 


LIONEL A. WHISTON 


Text: Matt, 21:28-3la, And he answered, 
I will not: but afterward he re- 
pented and went. .... and he an- 
swered, I go, sir, but he did not 
go. Which of the two did the will 
of the father? 


fire-bug wantonly set fire to a for 

est. He felt he had the right to do 
7 as he pleased. When he was con- 
fronted with a picture showing six char- 
ted bodies of fire-fighters for whose 
death he was responsible, he broke 
down and wept. All of us are born into 
a world of obligation. We live under ob- 
ligation. We are free in that we are free 
to choose what voice we will obey. We 
do as we please at our own peril. God 
timself is the most obligated. Having 
nade us, He is obligated to follow us 
with eternal and redeeming love. Cal- 
vary stands as proof of how well God 
has and will forever fulfill His obliga- 
tions. 

In our text, one son gives assent be- 
cause he wants to be well thought of. He 
says ‘Sir’ to his father. He avoids en- 
counter and disagreement. He wants to 
be a good fellow. He over-promises and 
hen fails to make good. He lacks disci- 
sline of character. Perhaps he is a 
lreamer and the inner urge to perform 
1as faded. The inner spark is dead. 

The other son is self-willed and inde 
endent. He wants to make up his own 
nind, and resists being directed. He is 
atisfied with his own plan for his life, 
ither righteously thinking it correct, or 
ilfully choosing and planning the wrong. 
‘he command, “Go and work,’ finds im- 
1ediate resistance in him. There is no 
Sir’ in his reply. He is not afraid of en- 
ounter, of offending or hurting. Here is 
trength, but strength moving the wrong 
irection. Here is candor, but candor 
hich lacks consideration for others. 
lowever, upon thinking it over, some 
otive causes him to change his mind, 
erhaps it is his love for his father, or 
1e knowledge that the harvest is due and 
1e yearly income is at stake, in any event, 
e repents and goes to work. 

All of us find ourselves falling so eas- 
y into one of these two classes. Per- 
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haps we vacillate between the two - to- 
day promising and not fulfilling; tomorrow 
stubhorn, to our later regret. 

As the father spoke to these boys, so 
God and life speak to us, saying, “Do 
this or that; be this or that.’’ Each of us 
lives under obligations. There is a moral 
imperative that comes from both within 
and without. The clock reminds us of our 
next task; the date on the calendar tells 
of another obligation due. For children, 
parents and teachers have commands. The 
community and the church make demands. 
The need of fuel and food constantly urge 
us on. We live under constant pressure 
from without. 

From within there is an “‘T ought’, deep 
in each human soul. From the beginning 
of time the Inner Voice has spoken. When 
Adam fled after eating the fruit, he heard 
God’s voice say, ‘‘Where art thou?’’ When 
Cain’s hand was still red, he asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’” He knew deep in 
his heart that he was his brother’s keeper. 
Every word of the 5lst Psalm reveals 
David’s inner sense of the wrongness of 
murder, adultery, and stealing, and right- 
ness of decency, honor, and integrity. 

Immanuel Kant said, ““Two things fill 
me with awe and wonder, - the starry un- 
iverse without and the moral law within.” 
This moral law, this inner Voice is the 
hallmark of humanity. The words, “‘T 
ought,’’ ‘‘I must’’ now whisper, now 
thunder through the hidden recesses of 
man’s soul. Witness Jesus, “I must be 
about my fathers’ business.” Witness 
Luther, ‘‘Here I stand, I can do no other. 
So help me God.’’ Witness daVinci as he 
sees a block of marble, “I see an angel 
imprisoned there. Give me my mallet and 
chisel, I must set it free.”’ Witness Lin- 
coln, ‘‘The slaves must be freed.’”’ We 
cannot escape them. Deep in every soul 
are these words, “I ought,’ ‘‘I must.”” _ 

But there are also two other words ly- 
ing in wait alongside the “I ought.’”” These 
words are deep, too. They start to devel-. 
op ina little babe only a few weeks old. — 
It sees the bright toy that mother is hold- 
ing and grasps it eagerly. That is the be- 
ginning of the “I want’’ in human nature. 
It comes before the ‘1 ought”’ is present, 
for the babe may break the toy or push it 
into sister’s eye without any qualms what- 
ever. This ‘I want’’ grows through the 
years, even through maturity. 
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So these two deep urges grow up-side 
by side within us and we live so often in 
tension between the two. ‘‘I want’’ and 
“T ought’’ are frequently in conflict with 
each other. “‘I want’’, so often petulant, 
lazy, selfish, even bestial, fights against 
“IT ought,’’ which, with silent majesty, 
waits until “‘I want”’ has reaped its sorry 
harvest. Someone has been deeply hurt, a 
car has been smashed, a damning habit 
formed, years wasted, some loved one has 
been disappointed in us. Then, quietly, 
“T ought’’ whispers, “‘This you should 
have done. This you can do now.”’ And 
our heart says with the psalmist: 

“‘Blot out my transgressions. Create 
in me a cleanheart, O God: and re- 
new aright spirit within me.”’ 

Must these two always be in tension? 
Must the soul ever be the scene of a 
struggle between the natural inclinations 
and the divine command? 

Yes! This battle is ever present 
where we are facing new situations and 
reaching new heights of character. 
Jesus had this struggle in Gethsemane 
when He faced what me: ahead. The “‘I 
want’ went down in defeat before the “‘T 
ought.”’ “‘Not my will but Thine be 
done.”’ At the outposts of spiritual growth 
this battle will have to be waged, and 
our relationship to God and our eternal 
destiny rests with the victory of the 
inner imperative. 

However, our whole soul does not 
need to be filled with this tension. The 
secret, both to inner poise and resolu- 
tion, and to certainty of victory as we 
scale new heights, lies in the yielding 
of our wills to the will of God. Such a 
prayer as ‘‘My God, I give up what I 
want, I choose your commands to be my 
guide,” holds the key to victory. 

Sometimes we are unwilling to make 
such a committment because we have 
regarded God as an enemy, a detective 
to track us when we wrong, a spy to 
to keep us from doing what we want. 
God is a Father, our Father, He is on 
our side. For that better part in eachof 
us is God. God wants to draw us out, to 
develope our personality, to discipline 
our character, making it strong and fine. 
He has a dream-plan for each of our 
lives. He wants to use each of us in 
building a better kind of school, or home, 
or factory, or community. His vision is 
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of a world united in love and brother- 
hood and goodwill; where strong disci- 
plined people live together. 

The “I ought”’ within us is not our 
enemy, but our friend. It is the voice of 
God calling us to the rugged mountain 
trails that lead to the heights of nobil- 
ity of soul, integrity of character, and 
an inner joy that nothing can destroy. 

There is a fjord in Norway that is 
difficult to enter because of hidden 
shoals and rocks, yet strangely enough, 
although the shore-line curves some- 
what, the channel is straight as an ar- 
row. The government has placed two 
lights, one on a nearer hill and one on 
a distant mountain. As the pilot ap- 
proaches the narrow entrance, he gets 
these two lights in line until at one point 
they co-incide, appearing as one light. 
It is then that the pilot knows he is in 
the channel. The key to the victorious 
life is the yielding and submerging of the 
“T want’’ of our hearts until it becomes 
one with the “‘T ought’’of the heavenly 
Father. Must one expect to wage a con- 
stant battle between his ‘‘I want’’ and 
“T ought?’’ Must he be continually like 
the prodigal son starting of with ‘‘T 
want’ until he is bankrupt of soul and 
body, comes to himself and listens to 
the voice of God? 

There is the miracle of love. God is 
love. When man comes to God, in grat- 
itude for the gift of His Son, in grati- 
tude for the gift of life and His count- 
less blessings when he yields himself 
to the heavenly Father, and humbly re- 
pentant, asks His forgiveness, then 
God’s love floods the east and man 
wants to do what God asks. Now the 
”* and “‘ought’” become one. We 
find ourselves wanting to do what we 
ought to do. This is the miracle of God’s 


grace. 


During my college days, I used to 
preach in a little Wisconsin church. The 
depot was seven miles distant and one 
Sunday found me walking through heavy 
snow, rapidly drifting. A bitter cold 
wind stung my face and chilled me to 
the bone. After three miles of struggling 
against the storm, vagrant thoughts be- 
gan to take control: “There will be only 
four or five at the service; perhaps not 
that many. You only receive five dollars 


The Expositor — 


a 


: for all this. You’ll 


‘you don’t go.”’ Slow 


get your pay even if 
y the “I want’’ be- 


| gan to win. I thought I was exhausted. I 


turned back How good it was to feel 


the wind behind me, helping me along 
_the tracks I had made. But my heart was 


heavy. After about a quarter mile, I stop- 


ped and stood still. Then I dropped to 
omy knees in the snow and told God that 
I would never knowingly turn my back 


again on His will.I faced the wind once 
more, but now with a song in my heart. 
New strength was in my body. I found 
that I wanted to do what I ought to do. 
I exulted in the sheer joy of mastering 
mile after mile of unbroken drifts. Want- 
ing to do what I ought to do made all the 
difference in the world. 

Selfish desires, when followed, lead 
to dead end roads and frustrations, but 
yielding our wills to God, choosing to 
to do His will, lead to joy and peace be- 
yond description. Thus only can we 
know the abundant life the Master came 
to give us - the destiny for which each 
of us was born. 


Spiritual Dimensions 


W. FRANKLIN HARK EY 


Text: Rev. 11:1 - Rise and measure the 
temple of God, and the altar, and 
them that worship therein. 


UCH can be learned from this book 

of mysterious language. Here and 

there are flashes of great spirit- 
ual insights for the saints of God. Con- 
sider this man with the measuring tape 
and the suggestive truths here. The 
measuring line in the Bible is the symbol 
of God’s reckoning with men. In the Old 
Testament Ezekiel saw a man with a 
measuring reed in the process of measur- 
ing Jerusalem and the parts of the tem- 
ple. What was he doing? His purpose was 
to find out whether or not Jerusalem and 
its people were worthy. 

Here, in Revelation, John talks of 
measuring the temple. What for? There 
was no temple. Alien hands had destroy- 
ed the great temple. Its worship had 
ceased, but God’s access to His people 
aad not been stopped. The enemies of 
the church have always been stupid in 
this respect. You may burn the churches 
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but you cannot stop the flow of religious 
faith. What then is John talking about? 
The answer is found in a survey of the 

conditions of the people. They had fail- 

ed to keep alive the fires of zeal and 
worship. The Messiah had been rejected. 
They had looked upon Him whom they had 
pierced, but their hearts turned against 
Him. Yet, God is still seeking a people 
to worship Him. 

Applied to the church and its worship 

these words of the Seer of Patmos are 
full of significance. What is our condi- 

tion? How do we rate as church members? 
What about our spiritual dimensions? 
We seized the opportunity for greater 

service in the building of the church and 
Kingdom? Are the fires on the altar going 
out? These questions as to our spiritual 
dimensions are always in place. The ap- 
praisals of God are always helpful even 
if they do condemn our laxity and failure. 
Such spiritual exercises of inquiry are 

always beneficial for both the individual 
and the church. 


The Dimensions of the Temple 

The church is a divine institution. God 
was the Architect and Builder. The 
church is the pillar and ground of truth. 
Yet, it is a divine institution committed 
into human hands. How have we cared 
for it? What have we done to project its 
life into the community and the world? 
It is true that when John’s vision came 
the temporal kingdom had vanished, but 
the church which Jesus founded was on 
its way. It had already received its first 
baptism of fire through persecution. The 
writer of the Apocalypse was a victim 
of that persecution. Nothing daunted,the 
group of Christians who followed their 
Lord were pressing on to other fields. 

The Body of Christ, the church, is set 
in the world to carry on His work. It is 
measured not only by heaven but by the 
world. Our work and our lives come under 
the measuring line of two worlds, The 
task is to make the world conscious of 
its sins and wickedness and at the same 
time offer it a way of escape from its 
evil. Institutions in modem life have 
been measured. Some of them have gone 
down because they were built faultily. 
Others have had little to offer man in 
the way of spiritual satisfaction. The — 
universal church of Christ continues. 
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Her charter is not dated, for even in the 
Old Testament times the church was at 
work. In the New Testament times she 
was recommissioned. 

Moreover, the church of Christ is now 
faced with tremendous obstacles. Com- 
petition from the world is strong, The 
tawdry allurements of the world are evan- 
escent and fleeting. The powers of evil 
are arrayed against the church at this 
moment. They were in the first century. 
Our century is no different. Lack of 
faithfulness of individual church mem- 
bers is often coupled with outright be- 
trayal of the cause of Christ. It is re- 
corded that Jesus sat over against the 

‘treasury and observed how men gave. 
Peter Said to the beggar on the way to 
‘the temple, ‘‘Silver and gold have I 
none,’’ but he did have spiritual power 
Many church members spend more on tips 
than they give to the spread of the Gos- 
ple. Have we realized the implications 
of these spiritual dimensions in the life 
of the church? The tremendous call to 
the church to evangelize and Christian- 
ize must not be overlooked. To fail here 
would be to give the church a tremendous 
setback. 


The Altar Measured 
A second measurement was to be taken 
of the altar. The angel said, ‘‘Rise, and 
measure the temple of God, and the al- 
tar.’” Much is made of the altar. The di- 
mensions of the altar take in the minis- 
ter, the officiating priest, and what is 


offered thereon. How suggestive that is _ 


as we think of the priestly offering of the 
minister. He stands on behalf of himself 
and others. He is the holy oracle of God. 
Here at the altar intercessions are made 
and the Spirit of God comes down. Here 
is the very heart of worship. Every relig- 
ion has its altar and when the altar 
fires die down, the condition of the 
church deteriorates. Under the Arch of 
Triumph the French lighted a fire after 
the first world war. They said it would 
never be permitted to go out. But the 
fires of patriotism died down, the soul 
of France was lost and alien hands put 
out the sacred flame. It is not otherwise 
concerning our spiritual altar. 

Those who minister at the altar must 


pilgrim as he sights the house of God, 


Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord, or who shall stand in 
his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. 

A self-examination is necessary here. 
The minister dare not handle sacred 
things in a parrot-like manner, His own 
life must teach the message he utters. 
Goldsmith’s description of the true min- 
ister has not gone out of date. 

A man he was of all the country dear; 
And passing rich on forty pounds a 
y ear, | 
Unskilled he to fawn and seek for ° 
power 
By doctrine fashioned to the varying 
hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learned 
to prize; 
More bent to raise the wretched than 
to rise; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept and prayed and 
felt for all. 
And, as the bird on fond endearment 
tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring 
to the skies, 
He tried each art, rebuked each dull — 
delay, 
Allured to a brighter world, andled 
the way. 
aha Peopret caught the compelling ur- 
gency laid upon the preacher when he 
exclaimed, “Cry aloud, spare not, lift up 
the voice like a trumpet.”’ It is the trum- 
pet voice that is needed right now. “‘And 
declare unto thy people their transgres- 
sions. 

Searching questions come to the min- 
ister at the altar. Will sinners be con- . 
victed of sin? Will our preaching empha- 
size the fact that without Christ men are 
dead in trespasses and sins? Is Christ 
the center of the altar, or are there burn- 
ing strange flames upon them? ‘‘Worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness,’’ is © 
the call of the church. The poet speaks, © 
“‘Let knowledge grow more and more, but 
more of reverence in us dwell.” In wor | 


ever be faithful and true. The prophet 
of God must often feel like the ancient 
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ship the church opens the way for the — 
deepeningof the spiritual lifeof its mem- ~ 


a 
The Fer 


= 
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sers. Adjoining the Holy Place in the 
incient temple, was the court of Israel. 
“he altar of burnt offering was there and 
vefore the altar were gathered the wor- 
thippers. There on the altar was an ever- 
vurning sacrifice. Out from the holy hour 
vent the pilgrims to their variousplaces 
'f work, but abiding with them was the 
scene which they had witnessed. It is 
ike that that we who wait at the holy 
\ltar must impress the worshippers with 
he presence of God. These results only, 
measure the altar. 

The Measurement of the Worshipper 

The dimension of the worshipper 
omes next. How thorough was the in- 
itruction, ‘‘and them that worship there- 
n.’’ Do the members of the church of to- 
ay measure up to these dimensions? 
ire God’s glory and His Word their end 
md aim? There is enough power in the 
rospel to shake the world to its very 
oundations, but the disciples of the 
,ord are not actually consecrated to the 
fork of proclaiming and living it. The 
oly fire has not been enkindled in the 
earts of the great mass of believers and 
ence little is accomplished in the way 
f settling the questions of men’s hearts. 
t has been said that Jesus left no plan 
o set up a Kingdom. But consider the 
act that He put His spirit into the 
earts and lives of a few men and women. 
le staked all on the obedience of those 


thom He called to be with Him. 
Our day has witnessed the folly of 


uman leadership. Not only that, but men 
ave been disillusioned as they have 
sllowed some Hitler, or Mussolini, or a 
lirohito. No one has ever been dis- 
ppointed who dedicated himself to 
‘hrist. There are wide areas of life, in 
he home, in business, where the Gospel 
as never taken root. In these sections 
‘hristians can go with their witness. 
Jorshippers are measured not only in 
he hour when the great hymns of the 
hurch are being sung, or when the Com- 
union is being passed, but in their 
veryday life. 

The hour in which we live calls for 
ur rededication. In the ancient temple 
he fire consumed the sacrifice. The 
*hurch of Christ was meant to be a 
ire in the world, the consuming fire that 
vould ever be burning, full of light and 
illed with power. The nations still call 
) 
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for light. The world is in spiritual dark- 
ness and needs a guide to lead it out of 
its deep confusion. We are in the back- 
wash of two world wars. The temptation 
in the church and outside is to take our 
ease and see what happens. But, on the 
other hand, there is the trumpet call to 
pray and work for the advancement of the 
Kingdom. 

The divine Measurer continues His work. 
To every follower He is saying, ‘Go, work 
today in my vineyard.”’ It should be ours to 
rouse from our spiritual lethargy and move 
on with Christ. Out from our narrowness and 
provincialism the church is called to lift up 
her eyes to the world. In that vision she must 
hear the call of her Lord, “Go ye and make 
disciples of all nations.”’ 


A Memorial Sermon 


CLAUDE RICHMOND 


OST of us find today’s life complicat- 
ed and confusing. We seem to have 
more knowledge and better material 
techniques than ever before, but not pro- 
portionately adequate wisdom. We know 
much of the what and how. We know little 
of the why. Thus when death calls a lov- 


‘ed one, especially if his going is sud- 


den or unexpected, our hearts, and often 
our voices, cry out ‘‘Why?’’ However 
adult and self-sufficient we may consid- 
er ourselves at other times, then we are 
as little children. - 


As AChild | 

Some come in petulance and rebellion 
demanding ‘‘Why is my loved one taken?’”’ 
To such it sometimes seems that God an- 
swers as a ster parent, ‘‘Be still!” 
Others, disciples in Christ, come to the 
Father as a child faced with the myster- 
ies of a big world, of a life still strange 
and sometimes fearsome, to nestle in the 
everlasting arms and ask in faith, ‘‘Why, 
Father?’’ To these a Voice comes down 
the ages, ‘‘Be still, and know...’’ He 
does not say that we will have the an- 


swers to all mysteries. He says,‘Be still _ 


and know that I am God.” The child who 
knows the Father’s love, and remembers 
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His power as sovereign, finds his com- 
fort and consolation in ‘“‘Not my will, but 
thine be done.’’ But this brings little 
comfort if we wait to say it is a cry of 
resignation in our Gethsemane. It is the 
voice of dedication as we begin our 
Christian life, followed by a union of 
spirit which makes His will a sufficient 
reason. Parent and child may live and 
love so closely that they are all bound 
up in each other. The new birth which 
makes us the children of God, putsthe 
Holy Spirit in control of our lives, and 
we may feel and appreciate the love and 
care of the Father, even when we cannot 
see His purposes or reason why. 


Father Asks Us 

While the Christian faith is not to pre- 
pare us for death as much as for life e 
the belief in life eternal is our 
best comfort and answer to death. This 
God has taught, sometimes by asking us 
“Why .. .°’’ After the five thousand 
were fed the crowd, and doubtless some 
disciples, would have made Jesus king. 
He sent the disciples away to face the 
stormy lake, then came to them walking 
on the water. When Peter had started out 
to meet him, as heedless as a child run- 
ning into traffic, then began to sink, we 
tead that Jesus saved him, then asked 
‘‘Why did you doubt?’’ Many times in our 
life ventures He could demand that of us, 
with ‘‘O man of little faith.”’ If we have 
enough faith that we do not doubt, we 
can walk to Jesus on a sea of tears, 
Many a death has brought a loved one 
closer to Christ. And when He was in 
the boat and had stilled the storm, the 
men worshipped Him, ‘‘Truly you are the 
Son of God.’’ So, in the storm of our be- 
reavement Christ may seem ghostly and 
unreal; but once He is surely in our 
lives and the storm is stilled, we may 
also have a new and deeper knowledge 
of His true nature. This may have been 


_ in the mind of John Oxenham when, after 


losing a son in the First World War, he 


_ wrote the poem, ‘‘ ‘Mid all the traffic of 


the ways.’’ When God makes His shrine 


lot have calm faith and bring the ship 
safely in; so the fog of bereavement | 
makes us cry ‘‘Why?’’ but our confidence 
in our Pilot stills our fears as we go 
home to the joyous reunion. We may not 
all have our eyes opened to see the hills 
full of the hosts of God, as did Elisha’s 
servant. For the glory of the Christian 
faith is that it strengthens us to walk on 
in the dark unafraid, because we hold 
hands with the Eternal. 


How firm a foundation, ye saints 
of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excel- 
lent word? 

What more can He say, than to you 
He has said, 

To you who for refuge to Jesus 
have fled? 


Angels Ask Us 

The frightened women at the tomb 
heard the angels, ‘‘Why do you seek the 
living among the dead?’’ They ask us, 
Why? Death has been conquered. It can 
not hold those who are in Christ. The- 
power of eternal life is in our spirits, so 
‘“‘This mortal must put on immortality.” 
So we find our home in the ‘‘house not 
made with hands’’ not among the dead, 
when our time has come and the call 
to be ‘‘absent from the body and present © 
with God’’ has been heard. 

Of Mary at the tomb, they ask, ‘‘Why do 
you weep?” Her answer reveals our 
plight:. ‘‘Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I do not know...’ We. 
weep for our loss and our lack of infor- 
mation regarding the world to come. Ten- 
nyson would cross the bar without tears. 
But often they are helpful to clear our 
signt. They remind of the time when ~ 
‘God shall wipe away all tears ” and 
we feel like the hurt child coming in~ 
loving faith to the Father, and we are 
comforted. e 

Again, at the Ascension, angels asked 
the disciples, “Why stand ye gazing in- | 
to heaven?’’ So we too, seem to gaze 


_ in our lives, occupies His temple in an 
unmistakable manner, we are sheltered 
in the Rock of Ages, 

As the fog may hide the harbor en- 
_ trance to passengers and perhaps bring 
fear, while radar and an experienced pi- 


into heaven itself as a loved one is tak-_ 
en home. Perhaps we realize it is nearer 
and more real than we thought. And we 
know our home will be there with our 
loved ones. Then we seem to hear the 
apostle cry, “Death shall be swallowed 
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p in victory! O Death, where is thy 
.ctory? O Death, where is thy sting?’”’ 
Thus God’s questions bring the an- 
wers to ours. Why? Because it is victory, 
ot defeat; because it is the opening of 
‘e eternal gates; because it is the way 
ie Father calls His children home; be- 
ause it is the way we shall go, and 
md loved ones already there to welcome 


“‘Thanks be to God which giveth us the 
ictory through our Lord Jesus Christ!’’ 


JUNIOR PULPIT 


HE HERMIT CRAB 


Probably you have heard the word, Hermit, 
nd associate it with a person who has sort 


f withdrawn from all association with other 
eople. Not long ago I read of one, a man 
ho had graduated from a well known college 
S an engineer, who should have been a suc- 
2ss in that profession, but instead,he found 
little cave half way up a mountainside and 
> made a home in it and has lived there for 
any, many years. The only time he ever 
2es other people or has anything to do with 
em is when he has to go to a little town 
vo of three times a year to lay in more food 
upplies and get oil for his little stove and 
interns with which he lights his cave home 
. night. Other than that, no one ever sees 
im and he never sees any one. He is what 
e call a Hermit. 

But there are other hermits in the animal _— 
orld that are even more interesting than a 
sman hermit. We just naturally feel sorry 
r the man who becomes a hermit, for he 
is denied himself the pleasures and joys we 
ways have when we have good and close 
ends to be with whenever we want to. There 
e few finer gifts of life than true friend- 
ips, sotake good care of all that you have. 
it it is different with animals. If there 
e friendships among them, they don’t 
san a great deal, like human friendship. 
when an animal decides he is going 
be a hermit, not a great deal is in- 
lved. 

Thus it is with the little hermit crab. 
e just decided that he wanted to live 
one, in a little house that was barely 


y 


large enough to hold him. This little 
fellow has no shell of his own like most 
other crabs have, so what does he do? 
Well, he just looks around until he finds 
a little spiral sea-shell that has been 
discarded by its original owner and if 
he thinks he can get into it and have it 
for his very own, he simply turns around 
and very gingerly pushes the tail end of 
his body back into the empty shell until 
only his legs and tiny claws stick out. 
Then he goes scampering off with his 
newly acquired home tight on his back. 
When an enemy appears he simply push- 
es farther back in the shell and is well 
protected from harm. He has become so 
much of a hermit, living alone, that he 
is naturally named the Hermit Crab. 

There is only one thing wrong with 
this manner of living, beside the fact that 
he lives all alone, and that is the fact 
that like most creatures, the more he 
eats, the more he grows and sooner or 
later he discovers that his house isn’t 
large enough, he can’t get his whole body 
inside, so he is no longer safe from his 
enemies. So, packing off with his too 
small a house on his back, hesets out on 
a search that sooner of later brings him 
a larger shell in which to live. Then he 
gets out of his-small house and moves 
into the new and larger one, and there 
he lives until he grows too large to be 
comfortable and safe. Then he gets a new 
and larger home again and goes on living 
the hermit that he is. 

The story of the Hermit Crab is inter- 
esting and it is certainly interesting to 
watch these little fellows playing around 
the sand and rocks on a sea-shore, but 
we should not forget that althoughhe is 
a little crab, he preaches a pretty good 
sermon to which we should listen care- 
fully. The heart of that sermon was well 
given in Holmes’ poem, The Chambered 
Nautilus. ‘‘Build thee more stately man- 
sions, O my soul.’’ etc. All through life. 
we too, like the Hermit Crab, find that 
we grow, as time passes. We grow phys- 


ically, we grow mentally, we grow spirit- aes 


ually. We cannot remain little children — 
all our lives. We have to wear larger 


clothes as we get larger. We have to it 
discard the little shells in which we have © 
lived, when they get to be too small for ~ 


% 
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dishonesty, of envy, of malice and hate, 
the little shell of every kind of evil 
must be left behind and forsakenunless 
we prefer to be moral and spiritual her- 
mits all our lives. 

The poet says, ‘‘Let each new temple, 
nobler than the last, Shut thee from heav- 
en with a dome more vast, Till thou at 
length art free, leaving thine. outgrown 
shell by life’s unresting sea.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


JOHN H. JOHANSEN 


THE CROSS AND THE LOVE OF GOD 


Text: John 3:16- For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son... 

Dr. William Stidger told how a young 
man whom he had baptized as a baby, 
came to visit him during the war. He had 
joined the U.S.Navy, and when his ship 
had put in at Boston, he took the opportu- 
nity to visit his old minister and friend. 
In the course of their conversation, Dr. 
Stidger said, “‘Bill, tell me what has been 
the most exciting experience you’ve had.”’ 
Bill hesitated, not because he had any 
difficulty in deciding which of his exper- 
iences had been the most exciting, but 
because it took a good deal of effort be- 
fore he could bring himself to talk about 
it. At last it came out. He had been the 
captain of a transport ship, loaded with 
hundreds of troops and along with a big 
convoy had been making his way across 
the Atlantic. Suddenly, an enemy sub- 
marine rose in the sea near by, and he saw 
the white mark of a torpedo coming direct- 
ly toward his ship. There was no time to 
change course, and he just shouted thru 


the loudspeaker: ‘“Boys, this is it.’’ But 


nearby was an escorting destroyer. Her 
captain had also seen the torpedo, and 
without a moment’s hesitation had given 
the order, “‘Full speed ahead!”’ Directly 


into the path of the torpedo the destroyer 


went. It took the full impact, was blown 


apart, sank and every man of the crew was 


_ lost. When Bill had told his story, he re- 
mained silent awhile. Then he added, 


“‘The skipper of the destroyer was my 


best friend.” 

No other fact about the Cross is as im 
portant as the one to which the story 
points. God saw men in desperate danger 
danger that threatened their very exis- 
tence, and His love for them was such tha 
in order to save them from it, He under 
took the Cross. 


CHRIST THE RECONCILER 
Text: Col. 1:21,22. And you, that were 


sometime alienated and enemies 
in your mind by wicked works, yet 
now hath he reconciled in the body 
of His flesh through death. 

From the Celtic twilight of ancient 
Wales comes this legend. In far-off days 
the warriors of the land were rushing 
through the wilderness to defend their 
homes and win peace and security. Sud- 
denly they reached a raging river across 
which they were powerless to go. There 
was no bridge, and to ford the angry wa- 
ters was impossible. In this time of des- 
perate need came one of the guardian 
giants of the Welsh. He laid down his 
great body across the torrent, and over 
him the men walked to safety and to the 
land where they would be. Afterward the 
giant was heard to say, “‘He who would 
lead the people must be a bridge.” 

Somehow, whatever our theology of 
the atonement, we think of the Cross of 
Calvary as a sort of foot-bridge across 
which the imperiled pilgrims of nineteen 
centuries have moved not alone into 
safety, but also into what the New Tes- 
tament calls ‘‘newness of life,’’ into vic- 
tory over the worst that evil and time and 
death can do. By His perfect obedience 
to God’s will, by His voluntary sacrifice 
of Himself on Golgotha, the chasm be-_ 
tween man and God, between time and 
eternity has been bridged. : 


y 
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NEW LIFE FOR OLD  @ 


Text: Col. 3:1-10. If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things 
which are above... Put off the 
old man... Put on the new. ; 

Not long ago, in a Durham mining vil-- 
lage in England, a Methodist Sunda 

School superintendent took a visitin 

minister for a walk to a local mine, t 

show him the new pit-head baths whic 
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nad recently been installed. “I suppose 
it’ll be hard for you to realize what a dif- 
ference these baths have made to us,”’ he 
said, and as they walked he spoke of his 
early life, how he and his brothers and 
father were miners, and how they would 
come home after their shift, filthy and 
exhausted. In their little kitchen his 
mother had a tin bath ready for them, and 
coaxed them to wash off some of the grime 
before they had something to eat. But 
again and again, tired out, they simply 
Fell asleep in their chairs, and when 
they awoke they were stiff, dirty and un- 
refreshed. As he told the minister abott 
it, they reached the baths, and saw two 
long rows of bright, shining, steel lock- 
srs. Hach miner, it was explained, had 
two such lockers. Into one he put off the 
filthy, soiled clothes, as he came upout 
of the mine. Then he stepped into the 
baths. When he came out he didn’t go 
back to those clothes, but to the other 
locker and to a clean suit, so that refresh- 
ed and re-invigorated he stepped out into 
another world. 


MAKING NEW AFRICANS 
Text: Rev. 21:5. Behold, I make all 


things new, 
Missionary Africa is fairly dotted with 
Christian villages. These villages are 
monuments to the life-wide adequacy of 


COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


H A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-£T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will: 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 


sa 
| assembled. Checkerettes can be 
| assembled “high” for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal”’ for adult wraps or 
| “‘low” for children. Checkerette 
I Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
Jengths and will accommodate upto 
~ “ 12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wallat 


~~ 0 aoe a proper heights for each age 
ee, SOUP. write for Bulletin CT- 
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showing these and other 
modern steel wardrobe units, 
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VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


_ The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Uilinots 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


Real bargain in a Kil gen, tracker 
action, pipe organ. Worth $12,000 
Recently put in excellent con- 
dition. Must go at sacrifice. Con- 
tact Dick Morrison’s Barber Shop 
Public Square, Wooster, Ohio 


Send Now for Your “HEROES OF THE CROSS” 


> 
ey 


At Your Bookstore or 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING FOUNDATION 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


May, 1 955 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed is $3.75 for my returnable 
introductory Kit, No. 9171, and FREE Planbook. 


“NACATION-SCHOOL KIT 


You’ll want to know _more about the truly all-new vacation-school course that 
inspires youngsters to follow in the footsteps of the church’s greatest leaders. 
Every one of these ten simplified lessons is true to the Bible, easy to teach, 
complete, and practical. Send for this wonderful introductory kit now! Here’s 
what you get: five teacher’s manuals and five pupil’s workbooks (one for 
every age group, Nursery through Teen-age), plus the Director’s Manual, sam- 
~~ ples from the picture set and Table-Top Pict-O-Graph set, plus the colorful 
V. B. S. Planbook, packed with information for the director and worker. It’s 
De a $4.00 value at just $3.75. Kit is returnable if not satisfactory. The Planbook 

Se is yours to keep, absolutely free. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Value for the Money Today 


Look at what you receive... 


$150 « Month — and more 
Va will cost only S12 A YEAR 


(under 60) 


s] (with eligible application) 
puts it into effect 


e This unusual offer is made to all pro- 
fessional religious workers—and that includes min- 
isters, seminary students, religious education di- 
rectors—under 65 years of age. 

The “Criterion” policy pamphlet gives you a 
long list of benefits. The most important ones in- 
clude: $150 a month, up to 24 months, for disabil- 
ity by accident . . . $150 a month, up to 10 weeks, 
extra if hospitalized by injuries . . . $5000 if you die 
by accident . . . $5000 for loss of two limbs or eyes 
by accident. No salesman will be sent to call on you! 


See for yourself—send for the Criterion pamphlet 


THE MINISTERS LIFE 
& CASUALTY UNION 


105 Minister's Life Building 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


the Christian gospel. The people living 
there had been a generation, perhaps 
five years or even three, out of the old 
bush life. And yet, here they were in a 
city set on a hill. Neat houses, clean 
Streets,a comfortable, home-built church. 
Inside the houses the mothers had learn- 
ed something of sanitation. They had 
learned how and why to keep flies out 
of the eyes of their children. The  chil- 
dren, themselves, were in school while 
_ their parents worked in the field. And at 
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The Church Helper Coin Collector 


100 filled Bring. .$ 500.00 
200 filled Bring. .$1,000.00 


Appealing in its letter -dignity and color beauty 
Epuesians 5:25 gives strength to its invitation to help 
Price — $9.00 per HUNDRED — $1.50 PER DOZEN 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM GO. 


19-21 BEEKMAN STREET e 


he rian is 


250 filled Bring. .$1,250.00 
1,000 filled Bring. . $5,000.00 


Order from 


New York 38 


evening the whole community assembles 
in the church for their daily vespers of 
devotion. Down in the valley below, the 
tom-toms of the old Africa might beat all 
through the night, but here in this Chris- 
tian village, a new Africa was in the 
making because an adequate gospel had 
been at the business of making new Af- 
ricans. Stanley High 


THE STRENGTH OF YOUTH. 


Youth is capable of marvelous achiev 
ment in any realm. Take generalship! 
Washington was a distinguished colonel 
when he was twenty-two. Joan of Arc 
had lived her remarkable life and was 
buried at nineteen. 

Study the files of statesmanship! Glad- 
stone was a member of parliament at 
twenty-two. Charles Fox became a leg- 
islator at nineteen. 

What about education? Bacon gradu- 
ated from Cambridge at sixteen. Shelly 
was an author at seventeen. 

What about art? Raphael had a world 
reputation before he was forty. What 
about music? As a youth Mozart captured 
Europe with his symphonies. 4 

Switch to Christianity! Luther became 
famous as a mere youth. The haystack 
prayer group, which brought reformation 
religiously, was made up of college stu- 
dents. 

Every Sunday School teacher and leader — 
of young people should be deeply inter — 
ested in, and give much time and thought i 
to youth. They are our strength or our — 
weakness, our joys or our sorrows, our — 
‘victory or our defeat. : Anon, | 
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THE PRACTICE OF SACRED MUSIC, Carl 
Halter. Concordia Pub. House. 99pp. $2.50 


Let not the brevity of this book deceive 
anyone! Written by the chairman of the Dept. 
of Music of Concordia Teachers College, in 
River Forest, Illinois, this is a superb “book, 
of great value to the choir director, organist, 
director of music, and also to the minister. 
The author emphasizes the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which a significant musical life 
may be based, and suggests in a general way 
how the principles may be put into practice. 
In addition the author gives practical infor- 
mation on all aspects of service playing, 
with special emphasis on the playing of the 
music of the liturgy, and of hymns. Many read- 
ers will agree with the author when he says, 
in the chapter on “‘Instrumental Music in 
Worship,” “‘Whatever may bethe uses of elec- 
tronic instruments, their synthetic-sounding 
tone and lack of full-bodied ensemble make 
them inappropriate for really vigorous and 
satisfying worship.’’ The discussion of ways 
and means of closing the gap between those 
who worship and those who Sead in worship 
is excellent. The author’s final injunction 
to ‘“Throw nothing valuable away, but at the 
same time, look forward, not back,’’is sound 
advice, Jobn H. Jobansen 


SPEAKING IN THE CHURCH, John Edward 
Lantz. Macmillan Co. 202pp. $3.75 


The author, a Methodist minister, has 
taught speech in several universities and is 
qualified to write such a book. Whereas some 
authors deal with the contents of a sermon, 
others with audience reactions, Dr. Lantz 
concentrates upon public speaking itself. He 
has mastered the multiple details involved in 
preparing and delivering an address. Delivery 
is ne chief concern of the book, but both the 
preparation of the mind and voice receive ad- 
equate consideration. _ a : 

Some of the chapter titles are: ““Preparing 
and Using the Body;”’ ‘‘Preparing and Using 
the Voice;’’ ‘‘Spiritual Appeals;’’ and "Ap- 
propriateness for Various Occasions. It 
considers Breathlessness, Monotony, Harshness 
of Tone, Harshness of Tone and Nasality. In 
each instance the remedy for such difficulty 
is stated. E 

Dr. Lantz also offers collateral reading 
for each chapter. Speaking In the Church is 


a valuable book for ministers. 
A.Wallace Copper 


THE PURE IN HEART, W.E.Sangster. Abing- 
don Press. 250pp. $4.50 

the writing of this “Stuly of Christian 
Bains and Salnatinces,." Dr. Sangster has 
performed a valuable service for every ne 
tian. Part One gives fifty-two pages to gers - 
oping the idea of holiness through ee 
‘times; Part Two, thirty-eight pages to t a 
tests of sanctity in the various branches o 
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Direc? Prices & 
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MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 


sport-Storage 
Truck No. TSC 
Transport Truck No. 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monvwe. COMPANY 
70 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 


Build Your Own — 
ELECTRIC ORGAN 


Churches - Schools - Homes 


SAVE UP TO 60% 
“ORGAN BUILDERS MANUAL’? 


and complete parts catalog. De- 
scribes ARTISAN organs and how ~ 
to build them. $1.00 


“‘ELECTRONIC ORGANS”’ 


A text on commercial organs for 
every minister and organist, by 


Robert L. Eby. $5.00 
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Book Dealers Quan. Discounts 


Electronic Organ 
Arts.-3 5s 


BOX 41084  LOSANGELES 
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PIPE ORGANS 


of Distinction 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Scriptural — Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment — Self Selection 


Lithographed — Special Days — General Use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
1710 West Market Street, 
Louisville 3, Kentuck 


CHOIR GOWNS _s{ 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings - Ornaments 
and Supplies 


z Catalog Free on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


let us prepare your original sermons, 


speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 


scripts. Professional research service. You get 
fill and exclusive use of all material ordered. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' & SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
Main P. O. Box 627 Montreal, Canada 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. 
Fair Prices. Mention whether 
for Pulpit or Choir. 

DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 


1153 South 4th St., Greenville, III. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES » STEEL - WOOD 
ene. * NON-FOLDING 
Write for FREE Varies (od cartes 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 
1140 BROADWAY, Dept.PLN.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr, 271k nt 
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of Doctor of Psychology (Ps.D.) Doctor 
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the church; Part Three, seventy-two pages to 
the qualities in a portrait of the saint; and 
Part Four, seventy-five pages to ““The Path 
to the Peak.”’ 

The index of names and that of scripture 
reference, aid the student in exploring the 
vast subject of Christian sanctity in Prot- 
estant, Roman and Eastern churches, with 
footnotes to identify his numerous quotations. 
While drawing a very strong picture of the 
high qualities of a saint, he holds that hu- 
man nature can be changed, as proven b 
these same saints, so there is hope for all 
the pure in heart to achieve a degree of saint- 
liness. The descriptions of these qualities 
and the way they were achieved is most help- 
ful, and points the way to solving many 
church problems by an increased number of 
saints and a higher quality of sainthood. 

Claude Richmond 


THE GOSPEL OF _ MATTHEW, Vols.I&lIl. 
Frederick C. Grant. Harper & Bros. 75¢ 


These volumes comprise the tenth and 
eleventh issues of Harper’s Annotated Bible 
Series. Those already f auiliar with the com- 
mentaries in this series, are well aware of 
their value. Dr. Grant has given us in this 
critical analysis of Matthew, a study that 
ranks with the best in the series. 

He draws upon new evidence concernin 
the order of the writings ofthe gospels foun 
in the mosaic Ravenna. There is here also 
an unusual handling of the genealogies of 
Jesus which makes them mean something, re- 
ligiously.And the new treatment of 16:18, 
this rock) is also worthy of special note. 

This work will greatly assist the serious 
student to determine the meaning of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. W.G.Sherman 


BIBLE READING FOR THE FAMILY HOUR, 
Martin P, Simon. Moody Press. 366pp. $3 


Here is a series of one-page, Bible-cen- 
tered devotional readings for families with 
small children. A total of 366 Bible stories 
are retold in simple language followed by 
questions based on the readings and_con- 
cluded with prayer. The idea of stimulatin 
a family discussion on the basis of the med- 
itation is new and full of possibilities. This 
book would achieve greater results in the 
family circle if the questions were more life- 


centered and designed to aid the children in . 


a better understanding of their daily situa- 
tions in the light of the scriptural narrations. 
T.N.Tiemeyer 


MY ONE HUNDRED CHILDREN, Bernard E. 
Bain and Dale Kramer. Simom & Schuster. 
366pp. $3 


This is the story of a home for children in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 


Virginia, as told by Dr. Bain, who runs it, or © 


shall we say, who is run by it! There are 
sixteen chapters in the book and each one 
has a story in it that will tug at the heart- 
strings. Here you will meet the ‘‘Shoeless 
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vonders, ‘‘Little Girls,’’ ‘‘Little Boys,’’ 
ind many others who make up the lively one 
vundred charges of the home. 


John H. Johansen 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. A.S.Joppie, 
Maker. 97pp. $1.50 


This is a study of angels, and the review- 
fr must confess that he never realized until 
ee read this book how much information there 
% in the Scriptures about these inhabitants 
ff Heaven. Some of the thought-provoking 
thapters in the book are: ‘‘A Photopraph of 
m Angel,”’ ‘‘What do Angels do in Heaven?” 
Guardian Angels in Childhood,’’ ‘‘How did 

oly Angels Sin??? and “Angelic Policemen 
m Earth.’”? This study can be commended as 

popular presentation of a fascinating sub- 
ect. Jobn H. Johansen 


SOLVING LIFE’S PROBLEMS, by Hillyer 
fawthorne Straton, Bethany Press. 160 pp. 


sme 


The author of this practical book is well 
rualified by training and experience, to base 
he solution of man’s problems of life, on 
he ‘‘Methods of the Master,’’ now as in 
very age. 


In this volume of sermons ‘on Life’s prob- 
ems, we are told frankly that there is no 
sasy way to solve problems, but there cer- 
ainly is a sure way, the way of Jesus. Prob- 
ems before any and every generation are 
ndividual problems, arobictes of endless 
ariety and intensity, just as they were in- 
ividual and personal problems during the life 
f Jesus. He pointed the way toward over 
oming all problems as He walked among 
ven and He still points the one sure way. 
3ut we have to hear and heed His.advice. The 
ourteen sermons of the book are arranged 
nder the following heads: Life’s Basic Real- 
ties; Personal Needs; Great Mysteries; Your 
lace in Society; In the Church. This is a 
ook for today, lush with our endless fears 
nd problems and forebodings. Those basic 
roblems are and will remain our own individ- 
al problems. Their solution can be an in- 
ividual achievement through Him. 


)F SUCH IS THE KINGDOM, by Leila Tre- 
naine Ammerman. Abingdon Press. 32 pp. $.75 


A short time ago, the author suddenly lost 
. golden-haired daughter of five. The light 
yf Alife seemed to have gone out of the hearts 
f the parents. In turning for help in such 
rying days, there was found so much assist- 
ince for those who oie ne pemeore ay 

d seemingly so little for those who ha 
Ben a little life depart. The author throug 
searching collected poems and verses for 
suffering parents who have lost a child, and 
n this book offers such for the comfort, of 
hose who mourn. The book, itself, is a thing 
f beauty. Ministers should have it to offer 
ind to recommend. A.Wallace Copper 
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DANISH REBEL 
JOHANNES KNUDSEN 

The biography of 
Grundtvig, the 
Danish theologian and_philoso- 
pher, founder of the modern 
Danish folk school. $3.50 


FOOLS FOR CHRIST 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN 

A new analysis of the concept of 
The Holy approached through 
the avenue of the intellect. con- 
science and art. $3.00 


Niels F-.S. 
18th century 


at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG Press 
Philadelphia 


THE SANITARY c:ncs:, CUPS 


CONVENIENT, NOISELESS AND SANITARY 


Our communion set, as sUueales permits an im- 
pressive ceremony and leads the field in 
Communion service. Avail- 
able in mahogany, oak $f 
eaten in either 25, 

or 48 cup size an 
can be Stacked! 


Circular and quetations on request 


SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Bex 396-Dept. B. Rechester 2, N. ¥. 


“CNITVPE™ 


ILLUMINATED 
CROSSES 


MEMORIAL 
AND GIFT 4 


PLATES cs 


BRONZE TABLETS | 
W. L. CLARK CO. NC, Ez 


Manufacturers Since 19}4 
52 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13 
SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


Church Windows 


CHURCH 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


BULLETIN BOARD 
LETTERS 


ST. JOSEPH ART GLASS WORKS 


802-808 N. Second St., St. Joseph 12, Mo. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art, Stained, 
and Ecclesiastical 


Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


When you take responsibility upon your 
shoulders, there’s no room left for chips. — 
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VACATION SCHOOL 
(From Page 155) 


ficient staff of registrars must be on 
hand to take care of registering each 
entrant. If the school has been conduct- 
ed in previous years, the record of the 
last year’s pupils will be available and 
helpful. The need of some sort of cer- 
tificate of attendance at the school 
must be anticipated. Secretaries in the 
various departments can care for this 
detail and it will be most helpful if 
each secretary have at least one assist- 
ant whose time will be at the disposal 
of the secretary, for running errands and 
aiding with necessary detail if the group 
is large. 

When the school has started there are 
yet two important steps to be taken: 
staff meetings each day at the close of 
that day’s session and a meeting a few 
days after the school is over to evalu- 
ate the things accomplished. Each staff 
meeting during the school, affords the 
opportunity to discuss problems which 
will come up and to make requests of 
the director for supplies and changes of 
schedule which may appear necessary. 
It also gives occasion for the whole 
group to give the benefit of their collec- 
tive experience, on any pupil problem 
which may have arisen. At these meet- 
ings, plans can also be worked out con- 
ceming the final session of the school. 
Some schools have this session at night 
and invite all parents. Others have a 
picnic-lunch to which mothers are in- 
vited. However it is decided, the staff 
meeting gives the occasion for such 


_ planning. 


The final step of the vacation school, 
is the evaluation meeting. Held within 
a week of the close of meh oih the work- 
ers are thus able to examine the accom- 
plishments and to set up recommenda- 
tions for the following year. The report 
of this meeting should be complete and 
detailed, including records of attend- 
ance, expenses, courses and activities 
carried on in the school. Such a report 
should go to the Church Board along 
with recommendations for the next 
school to be sponsored by the church. 

These are the ten steps for getting 


your vacation school under way: Choose 


a director, decide on the scope of the 
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school, appoint leaders, select other 

workers, call meeting of all workers 

and get their acceptance of such respon- 
sibility, call a second meeting at which 

time all details are decided upon, call 

a third meeting two weeks before the 

school starts, to check on the progress 

of the preparations being made, set up 

a registration of pupils, have regular 

staff-meetings, and, finally, evaluate 

the preparatory work done and report it 

to the Church Board. In the breakdown, — 
of such a school into the logical steps 

that have to be taken, it doesn’t sound 

quite as complicated as one might at 

first suppose. 


WORD OF GOD 
(From page 152) 

Recall the light that shone upon the 
pathway of Joseph Addison during his 
final hour. The great man of letters was 
also a man of God, and he committed 
much of the Scriptures to memory. As he 
passed from this world into the next 
there was a smile of peaceupon his face. 
And it was said that he died with these 
words upon his lips: ‘‘See in what per-— 
fect peace a Christian can die.’’ The 
strength the Bible imparts to all those 
who read it in deep faith, is one of the 
surest proofs that it is of divine author- 
ship. 

When we have come to this point we 
are face to face with a challenge. Indeed, 
we stand in the Valley of Decision. For 
if the Bible is the Word of God, then it 
makes: all the difference in the world 
what view we take concerning it. It is 
not enough to deny revelation, for human 
experience verifies the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. It is useless to argue and to crit- 
icize, for the Bible testifies to its own 
validity. 

Here is the fact we cannot escape: /[f 
the Bible IS the Word of God, then it is 
true from beginning to end, and we en- 
danger our souls if we deviate from its 
teachings. 

Supreme among the teachings of the 
Holy Bible is this, In Jesus Christ alone 
is there salvation for our souls. r 

And the question which every individ-. 
ual must answer is a question that is set 
forth by the Word of God, itself: “What 
will you do with Jesus who is calle 
Christ?”’ | 
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GENUINE QUALITY _ 
CHURCH SEATING 


GENUINE QUALITY in church pews embraces design, material, 
and workmanship. ; 


MANITOWOC SEATING represents the most perfect develop- 
ment in pew engineering because it meets all the requirements 
of the perfect pew — comfort, beauty, durability — for lasting 
satisfactory service. f 


: : Manitowoc Church Furniture Company is equipped to supply 
We Invite Your Inquiry... with church seating of GENUINE QUALITY at the right 


price. sae 


| MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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ELECTRONIC § 
BELLS or . 
TUBULAR CHIMES? 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS + CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardless of your needs you'll find it among 
our vast line of fine bell instruments... 
Starting as low as $310. 
Over 22,000 installations attest their 
superiority. Get the facts before 
buying. Write for details: 


MAAS-ROWE. if 
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Dept. 30, 3015 Casitas Ave., ie Angeles 39, Calif. 
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CATALOG ON REQUEST 


“Hational cue coos iF 
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Designed and Produced 


CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
DEPT. E, COLUMBUS 7, OHIO 
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